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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URING the week there has been disquiet amounting almost 
to a political crisis owing to the ambiguous attitude of the 
Government towards the Higher Command. We hope, and more- 
over we believe, that this’ disquiet will soon be dispelled. The 
Prime Minister has it within his power to satisfy the nation with 
a very few words. We cannot help saying that the whole “ crisis ” 
has been of the kind which is often described as manufactured. 
That is to say, it is an unnecessary crisis. For our part, we attribute 
it chiefly to the Prime Minister’s own restlessness and impulsive- 
ness—in a word, to what, using the phrase in a strict sense, we have 
before now called his levity. The unrest had its origin in those 
qualities of Mr. Lloyd George, and can be ultimately traced back 
to the Paris speech. But Mr. Lloyd George has just as much 
ability to quell an agitation as he has to evoke it. 





The Prime Minister enjoys great popularity in the country, and 
when he and Mr. Bonar Law tell the House of Commons that if 
it is not satisfied with the present Government it had better find 
another, they are really on firm enough ground. The fact is that 
neither a Liberal nor a Unionist Government could be formed to 
take Mr. Lloyd George’s place at the moment. As for a National 
Ministry representing all the solid elements in the country, which 
we are sure will be necessary for the conclusion of peace—and we 
are glad to see that Lord Hugh Cecil expressed the same opinion 
in the T'imes of Thursday—we admit that its formation will require 
careful preparation. That preparation has not yet been seriously 
undertaken. In sum, Mr. Lloyd George ought to carry on, and we 
believe will and can carry on, in the immediate future on condition 
that he dispels all the doubts about his relations with his military 
advisers, 





As we go to press the air is still thick with rumours about the 
future of Sir William Robertson. On Thursday morning a state- 
ment, presumably passed by the Censor, was published by the 
Central News, that ‘‘ although Sir William Robertson, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, has neither been dismissed nor has resigned, 
he may vacate the post at an early date and take a position of high 
influence if he cares to do so.” The vast majority of our country- 
men believe, and we are sure they are right, that Sir William 
Robertson is one of the most gifted and clear-headed soldiers living. 
They trust in him implicitly. They have noted and been gratified 
by M. Clemenceau’s praise of him. His record is without a stain. Of 
course if he resigns his position as Chief of the Staff in order to take 
& position of equal authority under the present military reconstruc- 
tion—on the assumption that a post of equal authority comes into 
existence—the present difficulties would be at once solved. But 
if Sir William Robertson cannot honestly lend himself to such a 
transaction (and we know very well that he will do nothing other- 
Wise than honestly), we hope that he will not resign his position. 
if he considers that the Government are entering upon dangerous 
courses, he would best be able to warn the country by refusing to 





resign and thus bringing the matter to an issue. As we have written 
on the subject at length elsewhere, we will say no more here, except 
that in our judgment the Prime Minister will greatly strengthen 
his own position if he makes it plain that he intends to act calmly 
and steadily, and rely fully upon the genius of Sir William Robertson. 





The new Session of Parliament opened on Tuesday. The King’s 
Speech recorded the fact that, in reply to the Government’s restate- 
ment of our war aims on a fair basis which commanded the approval 
of the whole Empire, the German Government had ignored our just 
demand for reparation and security. The war must therefore con- 
tinue until the enemy recognized the only principles of an honour- 
able peace. The struggle had now reached a critical stage which 
demanded more than ever our united energies and resources. 
The King announced that representatives of the Dominions and of 
the Indian Empire had been summoned to a further Session of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. 


In the debate on the Address, Mr. Asquith, after remarking in 
regard to peace talk that what the German Emperor said in his 
bombastic telegrams was probably not what the German people 
really thought, asked for information as to the Higher Command. 
The first place among our resources must be assigned to leadership. 
Nothing during the past year had shaken the confidence of the 
nation and of the Empire in the two great soldiers, Sir Douglas 
Haig and Sir William Robertson. ‘‘ We owe them,” said Mr. Asquith, 
“unstinted gratitude and unwavering confidence.” ‘There are 
no two men in the whole of Europe,” he added, “‘ whose military 
judgment I would more unhesitatingly accept.” Mr. Asquith 
went on to ask whether the Allied War Council at Versailles, which, 
the Prime Minister said on November 14th, was not to have execu- 
tive powers, had in fact acquired them now. If it had, Mr. Asquith 
said, he should regard it with very great distrust. “‘ The Chief of 
the Staff cannot serve two masters. He can only serve one, and that 
one, in our view, ought to be his own Government.” 


Mr, Asquith put the further question which every one has been 
asking for weeks—‘‘ whether any change has been made or is con- 
templated in the status, the personnel, or the functions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief or the Chief of the General Staff.” The House was 
in duty bound, he said, to ask for ‘“‘ a definite and authoritative 
statement with a view to quieting suspicions and removing doubts, 
and if possible of satisfying us that the strategy of the war is to be 
conducted in the future upon sound lines, and upon lines which 
approve themselves to our highest technical advisers as well as to 
our statesmen,” 


Mr. Lloyd George in reply dealt briefly with the enemy replies 
to himself and Mr. Wilson, expressing regret that, though Count 
Hertling and Count Czernin differed widely in tone, they were equally 
unreasonable in substance. As to the Versailles Council, the cir- 
cumstances had changed since November, for Russia had gone out 
of the war and enormous German reinforcements had been brought 
to the West. The Allies must now treat their armies as one, to meet 
the danger wherever it came. The Council, of civilian and military 
members sitting together for four or five days, had reached com- 
plete unanimity on all questions. Its powers had been extended. 
But he could not tell the House what executive powcrs had been 
conferred upon the Council unless he also seid what the Council 
was to do. Mr. Asquith was asking for information that the 
Germans would give much money to obtain. Mr. Asquith pro- 
tested warmly against what he regarded as an insinuation that 
he was trying to extract military secrets, and Mr. Lloyd George 
apologized at once, explaining that he had no such intention. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to deprecate the discussion of stra- 
tegical questions in the newspapers. ‘‘ There is only one way when 
we go to councils of war ; you must leave it to those who are there 
to decide ; and if you have no confidence in them, whether they are 
military or civil, there is only one way, and that is to change them.” 
But newspaper controversy made war direction absolutely impos- 
sible. If the House and the country were not satisfied with the 
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conduct of the war, and thought that there was any Government 
which could conduct it better, “it is their business, in God’s name, 
to put that other Government in.” But so long as the House 
retained confidence in the Government, it ought to allow the 
Government a full and free hand in the direction of the war. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in reply to interjections, warmly denied that 
paragraphs found their way from Downing Street into the Press. 
When Lord Hugh Cecil, pursuing the same topic, said that there 
was either collusion between the Government and the Press or 
surrender on the part of the Government to the Press, and pointed 
to the campaign against Lord Jellicoe, Mr. Lloyd George declared 
that it was monstrous to accuse him of inspiring newspaper articles. 
In the course of the debate Mr. Bonar Law was asked point-blank 
whether Sir William Robertson had been dismissed or had resigned. 
He said that there was no truth in such rumours, afterwards qualify- 
ing his statement with the words “as far as I know,” on the 
ground that ‘“‘ one should never deny anything except with absolute 
certainty ”—an admirable principle which Ministers have seldom 
observed. 


When the debate was resumed on Wednesday, Mr. Samuel re- 
viewed the domestic policy of the Government, and said that the 
results had not justified the new form of administration by a large 
number of Ministers working each by himself under a War Cabinet. 
Mr. Bonar Law, in reply, contended that the Government had 
done a great deal. He mentioned that last year we added eight 
hundred and twenty thousand men to the Army, that we have 
brought one million two hundred thousand acres of grass under the 


plough and increased our wheat stocks by two million quarters, | 


and that by a more careful use of eur shipping we have made each 
vessel on an average bring into the country nearly fifty per cent. 
more cargo than it would have done before. ‘I have no more 
interest in this Prime Minister than I had in the last,” said Mr. 
Bonar Law, in one of his characteristic asides ; he went on to say 
that he had served both loyally, and wanted both of them to have 
fair play. The War Cabinet system had, he thought, brought greater 
unity of control than the old Cabinet. If the House of Commons 
felt that the work could be better done by others, it should get 
rid of the present Government. Mr. Bonar Law certainly defended 
the Government in right gallant style, as every one admitted who 
heard the speech. 








Speaking on a Pacificist amendment to the Address, which 
secured only twenty-eight votes on a division, Mr. Balfour took 
the opportunity of explaining, what should be the very obvious 
truth, that diplomacy was out of court as far as the Central Powers 
were concerned. Their principles and ours were so utterly divergent 
that it would be useless to talk about peace with their Ministers. 
No Peace Conference could be fruitful until the belligerents had 
attained a certain community of ideas and aims. The complaint 
that the Versailles Conference had confined itself to the military 
work in hand—a complaint echoed by Mr. Runciman—was pointless, 
for Germany was still unrepentant and still resolved to dominate 
the world. Lord Robert Cecil closed the debate with a very effective 
speech in which he paid special attention to Mr. Snowden’s un- 
founded charges against the good faith of Great Britain and France. 


In the House of Lords, during the debate on the Address, Lord 
Curzon took occasion to declare that at the Versailles Conference 
“both Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson were present 
at all the meetings of the Council and took part in the deliberations.” 
The official statement published on the 4th inst. had said that the 
two Generals, with General Foch, General Pétain, and others, were 
“present for the greater part of the purely military discussions,” 
but its careful differentiation between the military representatives 
on the Council on the one hand and the Chiefs of the General 
Stafls and the Commanders-in-Chici on the other is apparently 
contradicted by Lord Curzon’s speech. He was more explicit than 
the Prime Minister in regard to the Council’s new powers. He 
said that, as there must be greater concentration of effort and more 
unity of action so as to use the Allied forces to the fullest extent, 
the military representatives at Versailles would be invested with 
greater powors as time went on. They would not always have time 
to consult their Governments before acting. Versailles would, 
that is, give orders without reference to Whitehall. 








The Western Front, after a long calm, is now becoming agitated. 
The trench raids undertaken by both sides im search of information 
have grown more serious. In the first three days of this week 


fir Douglas Haig reported four British raids near Messines, La 
Bassée, and Lens, in which the enemy suffered severely. The 
French have had a similar experience ; in a big raid in Champagne 








on Wednesday they took a hundred prisoners. On the Ttalian 
front, near the Brenta defile, the enemy on three successive day 

from last Sunday onwards attacked in force, seeking to aie 
lost ground. The Italians held firm. It is announced that the 
British line on the Piave has been extended for some miles down- 
stream. Our airmen have been active, despite the bad weather 
Last week they attacked Courcelles, near Metz, and on Tuesday 
they dropped bombs on the railway and barracks at Offenburg, 


Last week our losses of merchantmen by submarine or mine 
were again serious. Eleven large ships over 1,600 tons—the 
American troopship ‘Tuscania’ among them—were sunk, ag 
compared with twelve the week before. Six smaller ships and 
three fishing-boats were also sunk ; in the previous week we had 
lost five small ships and four fishing-boats. After their comparative 
failure in January, the enemy submarines are clearly making a new 
effort. Spanish merchantmen, which for a long time have enjoyed 
immunity, are now being sunk far out in the Atlantic, to swell 
the ‘ U ’- boat totals, and an Italian ship’ has been torpedoed in Spanish 
waters. But Spain, like the other neutrals contents herself with 
a mild protest. 


Lord Jellicoe, speaking at Hull on Friday week about the diff. 
culty of exterminating the enemy submarines, ventured on a fore. 
cast under the impression, as he has since explained, that the 
mecting was private. He was confident, he said, that by the late 
summer, about August, “we really shall be able to say that the 
submarine menace is killed.’”” We record the prediction because it 
gained wide publicity ; but Lord Jellicoe, the least boastful of men, 
would never have committed himself to any such statement in 
speech intended for the newspapers. We hope that the prediction 
may come true, but if its fulfilment is delayed beyond August, we 
shall not think any the worse of Lord Jellicoe. 


The Ukraine Rada made peace with the enemy at Brest-Litovsk 
last Saturday. The same day the Petrograd Anarchists announced 
that their troops had occupied Kieff, and that ‘‘ nothing remained 
of the Rada but a sad memory.”” The enemy had, according to this 
report, made a peace with delegates who, at the moment of signing 
the treaty, represented ‘‘ a non-existent authority.” Nevertheless, 
the moral effect of the Peace Treaty, whether valid or invalid, 
was so great that last Sunday M. Trotsky announced at Brest- 
Litovsk that Russia would fight no longer, and would demobilize 
her armies without signing a peace. In a wireless message issued 
that day he had the audacity to impute the blame for his miserable 
surrender to “the silent co-operation of the English and French 
bourgeoisie”? with the German capitalists, bankers, and landlords. 
That, of course, is the very reverse of the truth. The Allies would 
have supported any Russian Government which would fight, but 
the Anarchists destroyed the Army, and made an armistice without 
consulting us. They are now reaping the fruits of their folly. 


The enemy treaty with the Ukraine provides for the cession to 
that Republic of the south-eastern corner of Russian Poland, 
and other territory, with an area of about ten thousand square 
miles, which is now in enemy occupation. The Poles are protesting 
violently against this new partition of their country. Eastern Galicia, 
which is inhabited, like the Ukraine, mainly by Ruthenians or 
Little Russians, is not ceded to the Republic. The principle of the 
self-determination of peoples, to which the enemy statesmen paid 
lip-service at Brest-Litovsk in December, evidently does not apply 
on this side of the old Russian frontier. It should be added that the 
British Government do not consider themselves bound to recognize 
the Ukraine Peace Treaty. Their attitude towards the Russian 


| collapse has not yet been defined. 


The enemy newspapers report that Germany on the 6th inst. 
presented an ultimatum to Rumania, requiring her to negotiates 
for peace within four days. A semi-official telegram from Berlin 
says, however, that Germany only seeks an extension of the 
armistice. It is known that the Bratianu Ministry has resigned, 
and that General Averescu has formed a new Cabinet. The 
position of Rumania, cut off from us and deserted and browbeaten 
by Russia, is pitiful in the extreme. “ But for Russia,” Lord 
Curzon said in the House of Lords on Tuesday, “ Rumania 
would in all probability not have entered the war, and now it 
has been reserved for that Power to desert her in her hour of 
need, to expel her Ambassador, to declare war against her, and to 
endeavour to force her into a bitter choice.”” The Rumanians may be 
compelled to make peace, but the Allies will assuredly not forget 
her gallant effort when the right time comes. 


President Wilson, in a speech to Congress on Monday, replied to 
Count Hertling and Count Czernin. He recognized the very 
friendly tone of the Austrian speech, which had not been submitted 
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to him beforehand, as a lying German report stated. Count Czernin, 
he thought, saw the fundamental elements of peace with clear 
eyes and did not seek to obscure them, though he was unable to 
enter into questions which affected his allies’ interests. But the 
President found the German Changellor’s speech very vague and 
confusing, accepting general principles but refusing to apply them. 
Count Hertling’s proposal to settle each question by separate 
negotiation with one or the other belligerent, and then to enter 
into a League of Nations, would not bring any general peace that 
was worth having. His method would be the method of the Congress 
of Vienna, and we could not and would not return to that. Count 
Hertling seemed to forget or ignore the Reichstag resolutions in 
favour of a general peace. Each of the problems at issue concerned 
the whole world. ‘‘ Whatever affects the peace affects mankind, 
and nothing settled by military force, if settled wrong, is settled 


at all.” 


“ Self-determination,” the President continued, was not a mere 
phrase but an imperative principle of action. We could not have 
a general peace for the asking or by piecing individual bargains 
together. “ All the parties to the war must join in the settlement 
of every issue anywhere involved in it, because what we are secking 
js a peace that we can all unite to guarantee and maintain.” Count 
Hertling wanted the essential bases of commercial life to be safe- 
guarded by common agreement and guarantee, but he could not 
expect that unless the political settlement was handled in the same 
way. In other words, if Germany insisted on annexing small 
peoples against their will, she would find her supplies of raw 
materials cut off and her exporters boycotted. “Against this 
economic weapon in the hands of Great Britain, France, and 
America, Germany would be powerless, as she frankly admits. 


President Wilson defined his demand for a general peace, based 
on the satisfaction of all well-defined national aspirations in such a 
way as to promise a lasting settlement. He said that his 
principles were accepted by all except the German military party. 
“The tragical circumstance is that this one party in Germany 
is apparently willing and able to send millions of men to their death 
to prevent what all the world sees to be just.”” America, the Presi- 
dent concluded, would never turn back from a course chosen on 
principle. Her whole strength would be put into this war of emanci- 
pation from the threat and attempted mastery of selfish groups 
of autocratic rulers. The President’s appeal to the German people 
to dissociate themselves from the military caste was direct and 
emphatic, and it may have its effect in due season, 


Theex-Sultan Abdul Hamid, of evil memory, died last Sunday at 
Constantinople. He was seventy-five. He had reigned for over forty- 
two years when he was deposed by the Young Turks in April, 
1909, and sent into captivity. There was none to lament his fall. 
He had ruined Turley by concentrating all power in his own hands 
for his own enrichment, and by inciting Moslem fanaticism against 
the Christians. He averted European interference for a generation 
by skilfully playing on the jealousies of the Powers, but he did not 
foresee that the Balkan States would combine against the Turk and 
expel him from Macedonia. His habitual caution would probably 
have kept him from joining in this war. But we must not be under- 
stood, in making the suggestion, to say anything to Abdul Hamid’s 
credit. He will be remembered as the type of the crafty and evasive 
Ottoman, whose word no man relied on. In the seclusion of Yildiz 
Kiosk he laboured incessantly, like Philip II. in his stuffy cell at 
the Escurial, and Abdul Hamid, like Philip, had nothing to show 
at the end for all his toil. 


Lord Beaverbrook has been appointed “‘ Minister in Charge of 
Propaganda” in succession to Sir Edward Carson, and will hold 
the sinecure office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, which 
Lord Cawley of Prestwich has resigned. Lord Beaverbrook, the 
young Canadian who represented Ashton-under-Lyne for some years, 
has acted as the Canadian Force’s “ Eyewitness,” and published 
two volumes describing the gallant work of the Canadians in France. 
We are not told what kind of propaganda he will take charge of. 
Sir Edward Carson, when in office, seemed to be very uncertain 
as to the nature of his propagandist duties or the extent of his re- 
sponsibility for the various Departments nominally under him. 


The Food Controller published on Saturday last the details 
of his experimental scheme for rationing meat in London and the 
Home Counties from February 25th. Each adult will receive 
four coupons a week, and each child under ten four half-coupons. 
Three out of the four coupons, but not as a rule more, may be used 
buy fifteenpence-worth of uncooked butcher’s meat. The fourth 





coupon may be used to buy the food equivalent of five ounces of 
uncooked butcher’s meat, “‘ with average bone,” in bacon, ham, 
poultry, game, the elusive rabbit, tinned meats, and the like, as de- 
fined in an official scale, which, for example, gives four ounces of 
bacon ortwelve and a half ounces of poultry as the counterpart of the 
meat ration. Thus each adult will receive what amounts to a pound 
and a quarter of meat weekly, or twice the German ration. The 
coupons may be used to obtain meat in hotels, restaurants, or clubs, 
except on the two meatless days. The housewife and the butcher 
have their troubles before them, but with goodwill and patience 
the rationing scheme can be worked, provided always that there is a 
sufficient supply of meat. 


Sir Joseph John Thomson, the great physicist, has been appointed 
by the King to be Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in succession 
to the late Dr. Montagu Butler. The new Master, who is President 
of the Royal Society, is admirably qualified by his high scientific 
attainments and by his knowledge of men to maintain the great 
traditions of the Lodge at Trinity. Five Heads of Houses at Cam- 
bridge are now men of science. But the Cambridge Colleges never 
gave an exclusive preference to classics and theolegy in their choice 
of Fellows, and there is nothing exceptional in the appointment 
of a distinguished man of science as Master of Trinity. The first 
observatory in Cambridge was erected above the great gate at 
Trinity in Bentley’s day. 


We have received more letters about the new Regulations for 
the Volunteers than we have space to print. We have met with no 
opposition whatever to our suggestion that those men of Section D 
who are unable to accept the obligations of Section A should ba 
formed into a Reserve. We repeat, however, our hope that every 
man who can possibly do so will act as the War Office desires and 
enter Section A. Personally, we regret that Section D should be dis- 
banded, for there are undoubtedly a great many men who are 
genuinely prevented from joining Section A by the unavoidable 
ealls of business or by other work of national importance. There is 
something also to be said from the point of view of the man, already 
a fully trained Volunteer, who has land at his disposal, and feels 
that, being unable to procure any labour, he must cultivate it him- 
self. Such a man might very intelligibly tell himself that the danger 
of the country being starved was a hundred times as great as the 
danger of the country being invaded. Every day, if necessary, 
appeals are being issued to him to grow as much food as he 
possibly can, 

The man we are imagining would say: “I am already an efficient 
Volunteer, and if mobilization comes I will join up on the instant. 
Meanwhile the best help I can give to the country is to grow all the 
potatoes and other vegetables I can. If I do not, my land will lie 
idle.’ The War Office talks about the Volunteer of Section D 
being able to resign at a fortnight’s notice as though that meant 
that he might not be available at all when mobilization came. 
But surely the War Office has all the time got the Volunteers of ali 
the various Sec t-ons absolutely tight. If the Germans attempt a 
raid or invasion, they will not give a fortnight’s notice. Men of 
Section D, who hav e not given a fortnight’s notice either, are bound 
to mobilize. But as we said last week, we do not in the least want 
to dispute the War Office decision. Every man who can possibly 
do so ought to pass from Section D into Section A. Nevertheless, 
let us have the remainder of Section D formed into a Reserve. Let 
men in that Reserve be encouraged to go on drilling as much as 
they can, and, if mobilization comes, the vast majority of them 
will be useful Volunteers wXhin a few days even if they are not 
fully efficient at the moment of mobilization. Useful able-bodied 
men in these times ought never to be dismissed and lost sight of. 
This war has proved over and over again that more men are always 
wanted, 





Mr. Bonar Law stated on Wednesday, in reply to a question 
in the House, that proceedings were being taken under the Defence 
of the Realm Act against Colonel Repington and the Editor of the 
Morning Post for an article on the Versailles Conference published 
in that journal on Monday. Mr. Bonar Law said that the article 
had been submitted to the Censor, who forbade its publication, 
but that it was afterwards published in a different form without 
being submitted to the Censor. Mr. Bonar Law deacribed as 
irrelevant the question whether Colonel Repington had written 
“with perfect impunity” in the Times for three years and 
a half. As the matter is sub judice we must of course make no 
comment, 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VERSAILLES 
COUNCIL. 

OTHING is more necessary at this hour than absolute 
accord between the Government and their military 
advisers. It is essential. The whole course of the war may 
depend upon it. Germany is apparently massing a larger 
army in the West than she ever had at her disposal before, 
and is bringing up an unparalleled amount of artillery. The 
total abandonment of the war by the Bolsheviks, the separate 
peace with the Ukraine, and the almost impossibly difficult 
situation of Rumania have made it practicable for the Germans 
to contemplate the delivery of what they hope will be a decisive 
blow in the West. For our part, we cannot regard this 
prospect, from the strictly military point of view, with any 
misgiving. The temper of our troops was never higher or 
their training better ; and if our soldiers were asked what kind 
of fighting would be most to their liking, few of them, we 
imagine, would deny that they would wish to see “ Fritz” 
trying to pass through their lines. Germany is in an extremely 
uncomfortable state economically, and it is possible that 
her state is even desperate. If she is to get a decision, there- 
fore, she cannot delay the attempt, and everything from the 
military point of view helps to reassure us that the Allies 
will be able to prevent her achieving that decision. If the 
attempt can be turned into a disaster, or a costly failure 
amounting to disaster, as is possible, the war may well be 
ended this year. But to come back to the point with which 
we began, the military prospect is fair only on the condition 
that there is perfect accord between the Government and the 
Higher Command. A relationship of half-loyalty and sus- 
icion is bound, especially in a democracy like ours, to perco- 
ate downwards from the top to the men in the ranks. The 
suspicions—the word is only a_ synonym for want of confi- 
dence or loss of moral—of the men in the ranks react in turn 
— the industrial workers at home, upon whom the success 
of the Army ultimately depends. Now to-day, instead of the 
perfect unity and mutual trust which are the sure marks of a 
winning nation, we find unhappily an ae of doubt, 
of bewilderment, caused by the relations of the Government 
and the Higher Command. That this atmosphere can be 
dispelled we are perfectly sure. We definitely believe, 
further, that it will be dispelled, for it is much too bad a thing 
to assume that the War Cabinet will enter upon the spring 
campaign without the nation being satisfied that our efforts 
are being made under the best conditions of public confidence. 
The situation is much too serious for any man of elementary 
decency or patriotism to concern himself for a moment about 
gratifying any minor political foibles, much less personal 
animosities. At the risk of appearing to dwell overmuch on 
matters personal to ourselves, Tet us repeat as briefly as we 
ean the motives which have guided us ever since the delivery 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech. Letters we have received 
from some correspondents alike show us that the critical 
character of the present situation is not appreciated, and that 
an Og age of the emphasis with which we have thought 
it right to express ourselves is sought in just that kind of 
political pedantry or personal animosity which we have 
deprecated. When we condemned the Paris speech in the 
severest terms we could command, we did so because we were 
alarmed lest, if Mr. Lloyd George continued to talk in that 
strain, confidence in Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas 
Haig would be completely undermined. We saw a danger of 
the war being lost, not through want of military preparation, 
but through a loss of faith in British brain-power to think out 
winning moves. We said that a Prime Minister who used such 
language as Mr. Lloyd George used in Paris was unfitted to 
hold the highest position in the British Empire during the crisis 
of a war. Shortly afterwards Mr. Lloyd George, in the House 
of Commons, unsaid the greater part of his Paris speech. He 
explained that he had wished to make “ a disagreeable speech ”’ 
merely in order to startle people into a state of alert attention, 
and to induce them to open their minds to the enormous 
importance of unity among the Allies. The House of Commons 
accepted that explanation, and it was evident that the greater 
part of the nation also accepted it. That being so, we wrote 
that the governing fact of the situation was that Mr. Lloyd 
George still ruled with the sanction of the great majority, and 
that we, for our part, could not think it right to continue to 
criticize the Prime Minister in such a way as to weaken the 
support which he still plainly possessed. We said, indeed, 
that we should do our best to bring about such a situation 








as would seem to put us in the wrong. If any justification of 
our strong condemnation ever came, we said, it must come 
through events and the lapse of time, and not through our own 
efforts to procure such a justification. We have not, in fine 
changed our minds, but we have felt it necessary to act upon 
what we should think must be the guiding principle of any may 
who wishes to serve his country honestly—the principle that 
it is necessary to adapt oneself to the facts in order to extract 
the best results from the circumstances. 


Since Mr. Lloyd George’s House of Commons speech there 
has been, as all the world knows, a furious and most dis. 
creditable attack in several of Lord Northclifie’s newspapers 
on Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig. This attack 
so obviously drew much of its verbal inspiration from the 
Prime Minister’s Paris speech that it was not to be wondered 
at that the country was immediately flooded with rumours 
that the Prime Minister had himself incited this Press cam- 
paign. We ourselves never had the least proof that the Prime 
Minister had done anything of the sort. Indeed, we said that 
such a thing was much too bad for us to believe. Very likely 
the mere coincidence of the arguments was the origin of the 
rumours; but that does not alter the fact that the would-be 
assassins based themselves on the Paris speech. It seemed to 
us in all the circumstances highly necessary that the Prime 
Minister should declare himself one way or the other. The mere 
fact that there was this coincidence of argument, and that there 
were all these damaging rumours, proved that Mr. Lloyd 
George must back up the Higher Command with the. most 
loyal and generous words he could think of if there was not to 
be a general loss of confidence and a lowering of moral. Of 
course, a possible alternative for Mr. Lloyd George would have 
been to say frankly that he no longer could feel that Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig were capable of winning the 
war, and that he must find other military advisers. If he had 
done this, the nation would whe ee have been greatly 
grieved and astonished, but it certainly would not have thought 
badly of Mr. Lloyd George. It would have known that he was 
a man of courage and honesty, and was not afraid of even the 
severest surgical operation when he felt it to be necessary for 
the safety of the realm. The only utterly wrong course, as it 
seemed to us, for the Prime Minister to take, was neither to 
support nor to dismiss his military advisers. When we 
wrote last week Mr. Lloyd George still remained in what might 
be called his neutral position. Several of his colleagues had 
used generous words about Sir William Robertson and Sir 
Douglas Haig, but the Prime Minister himself had not spoken. 
Such, in brief, are the origins of the present unrest. 





THE PRIME MINISTER'S ALTERNATIVES. 


[* our first article we have dealt mainly with the past 
history of the controversy about the Higher Command. 
We can now turn to the debate in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. The Government once more owed an explanation to 
the House of Commons, for the general result of the recent 
Conference at Versailles seemed to be that Mr. Lloyd George's 
assurance of last November that the Versailles Council should 
not have executive powers had been withdrawn. The general 
opinion that such a withdrawal had taken place—that the 
“extension of power” granted to the Council meant nothi 
less—turned out to be well founded. We have summariz 
the main facts of the debate elsewhere and need not repeat 
them here. It is enough to say that, according to the informa- 
tion at present in the possession of the nation, while General 
Foch, the Chief of the French Staff, will apparently sit on the 
Council, the British Empire will be represented, not by the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir William Robertson, 
but by Sir Henry Wilson, who is of inferior standing to 
Sir William Robertson and, in the general opinion, of inferior 
experience. It is regrettable that the Prime Minister did 
not take the opportunity to express his full confidence in 
Sir William Robertson, or to declare alternatively that he had 
good reasons for transferring his confidence to somebody else. 
As we have said alneniiy, "ie Lloyd George by taking this 
course would once and for all have ended the storm of rumours 
that is doing so much harm, and incidentally would have 
established himself much more firmly in his high position. We 
want to see Mr. Lloyd George’s popularity employed to the 
greatest possible advantage for the good of our great Cause. 
No one who questions his wisdom doubts that he passionately 
desires to win the war. Mr. Lloyd George has only to raise 
a finger, or rather to utter only a single sentence, to put the 
nation in possession of all the information it wants. But 
he has not yet taken that course. He used words on Tuesda 
which left people still in doubt, still wondering, sti 
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puzzled. In the House of Lords Lord Curzon was more 
explicit in acknowledging the debt owed to Sir William Robert- 
gon and Sir Douglas Haig; but unhappily we have to judge 
more by the facts than by words. The facts seem to be— 
though of course the whole prospect may change before these 
words are published—that France is to be represented on the 
Versailles Council by her Chief of Staff, while the British 
Empire is not to be represented by its Chief of Staff. This 
arrangement is surely not “co-ordination ”—the word used by 
Mr. Lloyd George when explaining his Paris speech in the House 
of Commons in November—but “ subordination,” as Mr. 
Asquith truly suggested. It may be said, and we believe has 
been said, by our Government that there is to be no 
(eneralissimo ; but if the British representative is to occupy 
a position of formal inferiority in the Council of Versailles, 
the principle of having a Generalissimo might in effect be 
reached by a roundabout route. Here it must be said that 
we should have implicit confidence in General Foch’s great 
abilities. He has a brilliant record, and if our interests are in 
any respect to be committed to a strategist who is not British, 
we would as readily commit them to the keeping of General 
Foch as to that of any man living. But unfortunately we 
feel sure that the principle of subordination is dangerous in 
itself as between democracies. You cannot stifle the criticism 
of free peoples, and the risk is very great that there would 
be friction, heart-burnings, and mischievous discontent if 
anything went wrong. 

From Lord Curzon’s statement we gather that Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig were present at all the 
meetings of the Versailles Conference and consented to the 
extension of the Council’s powers. This must mean, so far as 
we can judge from the superficial signs, that Sir William 
Robertson consents to a considerable diminution of his own 
authority. And yet the whole position is still so obscure 
that we cannot feel certain that what has happened has 
Sir William Robertson’s willing consent. If Sir William 
Robertson’s proved capacities were to be of less service to 
his country than in the past, we should deeply regret it, 
for we believe that there is no military thinker who is more 
trusted and admired from the top to the bottom of the Army 
than he is. He is, moreover, the very type of man whom Lord 
Northcliffe’s newspapers have long professed their desire to see 
in positions of authority, for he has worked his way up from 
the ranks and has had personal experience of every part of the 
military machine. 

In refusing to give more information than he did, Mr. 
Lloyd George pleaded that it was impossible to make known 
facts that would be useful to the enemy. With that excuse, 
as such, we of course heartily agree. The entire responsibility 
for the new arrangements rests rightly with the Government, 
and they are perfectly justified in saying that they do not, 
and cannot, share the responsibility with others. What 
we cannot understand, however, is that the Government 
should suppose that in declaring their unabated confidence 
in Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, or, in the 
alternative, in withdrawing that confidence, they would 
be conveying information to the enemy. The nation has 
not, and we think never has had, any prying propensities 
of a dangerous kind ; the Government are not asked to reveal 
secrets, but they are asked—at least that was the case most 
plainly in the House of Commons on Tuesday—to remove 
all causes of misunderstanding and misgiving about the 
position of the Higher Command. ‘The facts are known 
to Germany just as well as they are known to ourselves. 
To resolve public suspicion once and for all would be to give 
the enemy just the sort of information he does not want to 
receive—the information that we are a people with a single 
mind and without hesitations of any kind. It was a remark- 
able anomaly, indeed, that the defence of the military chiefs 
should have come from the Opposition side of the House, 
and that the Prime Minister should have been, as it were, 
defending himself for not defending them. 

In our opinion, Mr. Asquith’s speech was precisely the 
speech required by the circumstances. Both in describing 
our war aims, and in insisting upon the necessity of creating 
and confirming public confidence in the military chiefs, he 
thowed that steadiness and clearness of vision which have 
marked his utterances throughout the war. When Mr. 
Asquith was Prime Minister we were frequently accused 
by our readers, who could find in him nothing but a general 
inertness, of praising him too much for the perfect balance, 
the good sense, the steadiness, and the loyalty to his colleagues 
which he always displayed. We know well enough that 
Mr. Asquith never impressed the country with having the 
t driving-power, the ability magnetically to inspire 





others, and so on, which are found in Mr. Lloyd George ; but, 
after all, steadiness is a supreme quality—it may be the 
only winning quality—in a long war, and it was never more 
required in our statesmen than it is now. It is impossible 
to condemn too strongly the pretence made in some of Lord 
Northcliffe’s newspapers that Mr. Asquith in the debate 
put himself at the head of the Pacificists, and that he tried to 
bring about the downfall of Mr. Lloyd George in the interests 
of Pacificism. It is safe to say that Mr. Asquith has never 
once wavered in his statement of our necessary and minimum 
war aims. If he had wished to play the game of the Pacificists, 
he would have spoken very differently on Tuesday, certainly 
not with the moderation, circumspection, and transparent 
consideration for the Government’s difficulties which mformed 
all his remarks. Of Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt to silence 
Mr. Asquith by saying that Mr. Asquith was asking for the 
publication of information that the enemy would give great 
sums of money to obtain, we need say nothing, for Mr. Lloyd 
George himself admitted when he was challenged that he had 
been misunderstood, and that no such complaint of Mr. 
Asquith’s motives was justified. 

At this point we may mention another of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
interjected statements—the one in which he told Lord Hugh 
Cecil that he had had no communication with the Press in 
connexion with the recent Northcliffe campaign. We accept 
that disclaimer absolutely. It is a relief tohave the rumours 
about the Prime Minister in this respect officially disposed 
of. As regards Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude towards Sir William 
Robertson in particular, and Sir Douglas Haig in a secondary 
degree, almost everything remains, nevertheless, to be made 
clear. We sincerely hope that Mr. Lloyd George, in his own 
interests and in those of the Army and of all the Allies, will put 
an end to the public bewilderment. It is solely on this question 
of his relations to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and 
the Commander-in-Chief that information is wanted. Let us 
repeat that there is, and ought to be, no demand for informa- 
tion as to future war plans of any kind whatever. Those 
secrets are rightly shared between the War Cabinet and a 
very few officers and officials. We fear that if Mr. Lloyd 
George does not perceive that a general clearing up of the 
present situation is necessary, he will gradually lose both the 
trust and respect he still enjoys, instead of adding to them. 
This seems to us inevitable. One course leads to safety 
for the Army, for the cause of the Allies, and for Mr. Lloyd 
George himself ; the other leads to disaster for the Government 
within a measurable distance of time. The choice lies with 
Mr. Lloyd George himself, and we earnestly hope he will choose 
wisely. After the reception of his speech in the Commons 
on Tuesday, he cannot seriously doubt that he is trying the 
patience of many of those who genuinely wish to follow him. 

We desire to add a few words in conclusion with special 
reference to the position of Sir William Robertson. The 
Lobby Correspondent of the Daily News, “‘ A. P. N.,” stated 
on Wednesday that Sir William Robertson had actually been 
asked to resign and had refused to do so. We can well believe 
that if Sir William Robertson disapproves of what has 
happened at Versailles, and if he felt himself free to act in 
accordance with his private feelings, he would be quite content 
to resign. If while disapproving he decides to continue in 
his position till he is removed from it, the proof will be plain 
that he considers an issue of primary importance is at stake 
and must be definitely cleared up, even though he suffers 
a personal humiliation in the process. We are writing hypo- 
thetically, of course; but if Sir William Robertson should 
behave in this way, he would be doing only what we should 
expect of a very clear-sighted and courageous man. 
‘We read in the National News of Sunday last the following 
strange paragraph :— 

“It is quite true that, as Mr. Bonar Law stated on Tuesday, 

no Generalissimo was appointed by the War Council at Versailles 
for the supreme command of the Allied forces, but Mr. Lloyd George 
has never shown himself to be concerned over the label so long 
as he gets the substance itself. And at Versailles he succeeded, 
by sheer force of his dominant personalit , in carrying through a 
project which he has for some time cherished.” 
If there be any truth in this paragraph, Sir William Robertson 
is not likely to be in danger of confusing the substance with 
the labe., or the roundabout route with the direct course. 
But even if he strongly disapproves of the present policy 
of the Government, we sincerely hope that he will not resign. 
If he refuses to meet trouble half-way and stays on at his 
post, he may well find himself established there more firmly 
than ever. If, on the other hand, events require him to be 
removed from it, he will at least have brought matters to the 
stage at which the clearing up of all the present ambiguities 
will be inevitable. 
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ANARCHY AND PEACE. 


4 ee conclusion of a separate peace between the Ukraine 

Republic and the enemy and the withdrawal of Northern 
Russia from the war are formidable events in a strictly military 
sense, but their true and full significance for Europe and for 
Russia cannot be estimated for a long time to come. What 
we are witnessing in Russia is a tremendous natural con- 
vulsion, as little subject to law or reason as an eruption of 
Etna. Slumbering forces have been roused and set in violent 
activity, and no man can guide or control them. The belief 
cherished by some people that a friendly word at the right 
moment from Downing Street, or the opportune appearance 
of a British Labour delegation in some wayside inn at Stock- 
holm, would have instantly stilled the tempest and calmed the 
seething passions in Russia, is of course a delusion. An 
attempt to guide the Russian Revolution into safe channels 
by official despatches, Parliamentary speeches, and the reso- 
lutions of Socialist Conferences would have been as futile as 
it would be to try to pacify a charging bison by offering him 
a tract. The Tsardom, based on an Army, a State Church, 
and an official class, had for generations held the many races 
of Russia in subjection, giving them comparative order and 
security at the price of liberty. When the Army revolted and 
the Tsardom collapsed a year ago, the artificial unity of 
Russia disappeared also. The Socialists, who were quick to 
profit by a revolution in which all classes had participated, 
made it their first care to destroy the discipline of the Army 
and to break down the bureaucratic machine. But the 
soldiers and the officials were the cement which had held the 
many peoples in Russia together. When their unifying 
influence was removed, the imposing edifice crumbled into 
fragments. The formation of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils in all the great towns rapidly developed racial 
ambitions that had long been dormant and almost extinct. 
The process had gone far under the relatively moderate 
dictatorship of M. Kerensky, but when he was overthrown 
by M. Lenin at the beginning of last November, the separatist 
movement made rapid strides. The Ukraine, the border 
provinces of South-Western Russia, is only one out of many 
Republics that have constituted themselves amid the ruins 
of the Russian Empire. The Cossacks of the Don, the tribes 
of the Caucasus, the Armenians, the Tartars of the Lower 
Volga, the Russian Siberians, and the native peoples of 
Central Asia, to say nothing of Finland, have all declared 
themselves autonomous, and the problem for Russia is to 
devise some means of reuniting these diverse nationalities, 
perhaps in a Federal Republic. For the moment the effect 
of this “ self-determination of peoples”? has been to remove 
Russia from the war-map. A bundle of infant Russian 
States, each jealous of the others, could not conduct a cam- 
paign against enemies like Germany and Austria, even if the 
Russian peoples were not all weary of fighting in a cause the 
importance of which they do not understand. That Revo- 
lutionary Russia would retire from the battlefield has long been 
inevitable, because she could no longer achieve any military 
success with a mutinous and disorganized Army deprived 
of all proper support from the rear. The Anarchists have 
merely hastened the end by their calculated frightfulness, 
which has driven the Ukraine into a separate peace as a 
possible means of escape from the Red Terror directed from 
Petrograd. If the other infant Republics were accessible to 
the enemy, they too would probably prefer a German peace 
to Bolshevik tyranny, just as during the French Revolution 
the Bretons and the Provengals sought alliance with us rather 
than yield to the dictation of Paris. The Anarchist leaders, 
in announcing that they too will withdraw from the war, 
have made a virtue of necessity. They have not made 
peace, as they pren their credulous followers they would 
do, but they will not fight except against their fellow-Russians. 

M. Ulyanov, who calls himself Lenin, has made no secret 
of his determination to have peace at any price since he 
returned to Russia last spring, travelling through Germany 
by favour of the Emperor, his pockets well lined with German 
gold. But we need not set him down as a German agent of 
the familiar type. The leader of the advanced section of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party, which, because it obtained 
a majority in the Party Congress of 1903, has since been 
known as the Maximalist or Bolshevik section, Lenin is a 
fanatic for whom all roads lead to the goal. He made himself 
notorious long ago by his relentless hostility to all, even 
among ardent Socialists, who did not favour his particular 
methods of establishing a Socialist Utopia. He rejected all the 
arts of compromise. He abused the moderate Socialists who 
wished to proceed step by step, or to co-operate with other 
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parties, as if they were rank reactionaries. His policy wag 
to root out the upper and middle classes by sheer force, and 
to transfer all power and property to the masses, But it 
would be a profound mistake to suppose that he is a democrat 
in any true sense. M. Ulyanov, who, like his master Karl 
Marx, comes of good middle-class stock, resembles Marx also 
in his autocratic tendencies. Like Marx, he has a profound 
contempt for the masses. “ Every kind of admiration for 
the elementary power of the Labour movement,” he wrote 
“every kind of minimizing the réle of conscious elements, 
means a strengthening of the influence of bourgeois ideology 
over the workmen.” In other words, the workman in the 
Socialist State must submit himself patiently to the rule of 
“the conscious elements,” lest by developing his faculties 
too freely he should become a bourgeois. Lenin’s ideal State 
was to be controlled by a small self-elected junta exercising 
despotic authority over the ignorant masses in whose name 
it acted. Since November we have seen him putting this 
theory into practice at Petrograd. The credulous folk in the 
West who judge foreign movements by their own parochial 
standards thought that M. Ulyanov and M. Trotsky had 
seized the reins of power in order to ensure a fair field for the 
Constituent Assembly, to whose decisions they would grace- 
fully assent. But the Leninite theory discarded elected 
Assemblies as outworn bourgeois devices. If the Russian 
peoples had returned a large majority of Bolsheviks, M, 
Ulyanov would probably have allowed the Constituent 
Assembly to meet and register his decrees. As the Assembly 
promised to be hostile to him, he forbade it to meet and 
then dissolved it. To the democratic peoples of the West 
this seemed a crime, but M. Ulyanov was simply carrying 
out his autocratic principles. Any one who opposes him 
or criticizes his actions is a traitor who must be punished in 
the interests of the Socialist State. We shall probably never 
know the full details of the methods by which Petrograd 
has been subjected to Bolshevik rule, but it is clear that 
Paris under the first or the last Commune was a peaceful 
city compared to the Russian capital to-day. The Leninites 
have achieved power, and mean to retain it if they can, by 
any and every means. The dissolution of the old Army 
and the formation of a new and well-paid force of selected 
Red Guards, the confiscation of all property except that of 
the workmen and peasants, and the destruction of the Church 
seem to have cleared away the established interests that 
might menace the new despotism. Having brought Northern 
Russia under control, the Leninites have tried to extend their 
rule to the other regions, reconstituting the old Empire under 
a Socialist Tsar. But the existence of a state of war was fatal 
to their plans. The Ukraine Socialists, whose programme 
seems to us as wildly absurd as that of Lenin though their 
methods are less violent, could appeal to the enemy against 
Petrograd with the certainty that the enemy would welcome 
the chance of fomenting the disunion in Russia. It may or 
may not be true, as M. Trotsky says, that the Minimalists 
of the Ukraine Rada have lost control of Kieff, and that 
the Ukraine delegates who signed a separate peace at Brest- 
Litovsk will not find their Government in power when they 
return home. If indeed the Rada has been dispersed, it has 
only yielded to the brute force of a Bolshevik army riding 
roughshod, like Prussians, over the Little Russians’ right 
of self-determination. The civil war raging to the south 
of Moscow between the Red Guards and the Cossacks, and 
the still more discreditable attempt of the Bolshevik forces 
in Rumania to lay waste the remnant of that unhappy country 
which is still clear of the enemy, are further illustrations of the 
Leninite policy. It was only the continuance of nominal 
hostilities with the Central Powers that prevented M. Ulyanov 
from trying to destroy all his opponents throughout Russia 
by fire and sword, before they had time to organize themselves 
for the fray. 

If we keep steadily in mind the Bolsheviks’ desire to gain 
absolute authority in Russia by any means and at all costs, 
we shall understand their readiness to accept German pay 
at the outsct, to repudiate Old Russia’s Allies, to meet the 
enemy in conference, and to make what seems to the ordinary 
mind the most abject and pitiful surrender to German and 
Austrian militarism. M. Ulyanov and M. Trotsky had, of 
course, to give their followers the external peace for which 
they craved, but they themselves have sought peace abroad in 
order to effect their ends by violence at home. As these 
men are the victims of “ the fixed idea,” which is not com- 
patible with true sanity, it is impossible to say how far they 
were sincere in their dealings with the enemy at Brest-Litovsk. 
They may perhaps have believed that the German and 
Austrian peoples were only waiting for a call from Petrograd 
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to depose their rulers and make a Socialist peace. They may 
even have supposed that the Allied peoples would do the 
same, though M. Trotsky, who has lived in Western Europe 
and in America, ought to know us better than that. They 
may have thought, absurd as it seems, that by appealing to 
the public at large, and to the enemy public in particular, 
they could persuade the German military party to remove 
their greedy hands from the Baltic Provinces and Poland, 
fulfilling Count Czernin’s empty pledge to respect those 
countries’ right of self-determination. But the outcome of 
it all has been, as every sane man has long expected, that the 
Petrograd phrase-makers, whether honest or dishonest, have 
heen as babes in the hands of the German and Austrian 
diplomatists, backed by their armies. Baron von Kiihlmann 
and Count Czernin have fooled M. Trotsky to the top of his 
bent, and, by making a private and separate peace with the 
Ukraine while he blustered and threatened, have left him 
impotent either to make a tolerable peace or to continue the 
war. The only good that has come of the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations has been to prove once more for the few who 
were yet unconvinced or doubtful that the enemy is still as 
unscrupulous as ever, and still as determined to annex as 
much territory as he can by this war. But this hardly 
needed proof. In other respects the Conference has been 
disastrous to Russia, and to the unhappy little peoples on her 
Western frontier, who now see themselves deserted by their 
natural protectors and delivered to the tender mercies of the 
Prussian. The Allies can and will win the war without any 
more help from Russia, though her defection will lengthen 
the struggle. The loss of an Ally never troubled us much in 
the days of Napoleon, and need not alarm us now. But the 
Bolshevik manceuvres have inflicted grave injury on Russia’s 
international reputation, and have left her utterly defenceless 
against her cruel neighbours. If Germany were not so fully 
occupied on the Western Front, she would be strongly tempted 
to occupy Petrograd forthwith, and it is by no means certain 
that she will even now forgo such an attractive prize. 





THE BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL CONCORD. 


T is one of the paradoxes of the present time that, while 
we all of us in the old days of peace pleasantly ignored 
the possibility of future dangers abroad, we are to-day most 
of us nervously anxious about the dangers that may be 
awaiting us at home. In the past we looked ahead too little ; 
to-day perhaps we are looking ahead almost too much. There 
can be little doubt that many of the plans now being so confi- 
dently made for the solution of post-war problems will be 
found to be inapplicable when the actual conditions of those 
problems reveal themselves. Nevertheless, there are certain 
general considerations which hold good in human affairs for 
all times, and no harm can be done in concentrating attention 
on these. The great purpose which every patriotic citizen 
wishes to effect is the establishment of industrial peace, so that 
the energies of the country, which have been so largely used up 
by war, may not be further dissipated by internal strife. 
Numerous organizations for planning forms of reconstruction 
are already in the field. First of all must be mentioned, on 
account of its official dignity, the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
a body which, according to rumours that reach us, is beginning 
to earn almost as much hatred in industrial circles as the 
Ministry of Munitions itself. We are credibly informed that 
this Ministry has already appointed no fewer than ninety-four 
Sub-Committees, all staffed at the expense of the taxpayer and 
let loose upon the country to worry business men with a multi- 
tude of often useless questions. More is to be hoped from the 
voluntary organizations which are springing into being of their 
own accord. As must naturally be expected, they mainly 
Tange themselves either on the employers’ or on the wage- 
eamers’ side. Among the former may be mentioned the 
Federation of British Industries and the National Employers’ 
ederation, bodies which seem to overlap to some extent in 
personnel, and evidently derive their main strength from the 
Midlands, The objects of the latter are rather closely limited 
to problems arising directly out of the relations between 
employers and employed. The National Employers’ Federa- 
tion may in fact be regarded as an attempt to create for the 
Whole country an organization of employers to act as a counter- 
force to Federations of workpeople. It is an extension of an 
idea already put into operation in specified trades. In almost 
every important industry the employers are already federated 
together for the defence of their common interests where those 
clash with the interests of their workpeople, and the National 
mployers’ Federation appears to be an attempt to group all 
*mployers together. Provided the spirit of fair play actuates 





its operations, this movement is a perfectly sound one. Human 
nature is so constituted that those who do not defend their 
own interests can seldom be sure of justice. In the past, when 
workpeople had few or no Trade Unions, they were at the 
mercy of their employers. Employers would be equally at the 
mercy of their workpeople to-day if they had no Federations 
to defend themselves. 

The Federation of British Industries is intended to have a 
larger scope. It is indeed primarily concerned not with the 
relationships of employers and employed, but with the totally 
different, though equally vital, question of the development 
of British industries at home and abroad. It deals with such 
matters as the efficient representation of British manufac- 
turers abroad ; the improvement of the existing commercial 
intelligence system; the extension of financial facilities for 
industries and foreign trade ; and so on. It also proposes to 
keep a watchful eye upon legislation or other Governmental 
action affecting British industry and trade. Arising out of the 
Federation of British Industries is the National Alliance of 
Employers and Employed, formed by inviting prominent 
Labour leaders to sit on a Committee with prominent employers 
under a neutral Chairman in order to discuss their common 
interests. Another employers’ organization, the British Empire 
Producers’ Association, has more recently been started, mainly, 
it appears, to bring Colonial and Home producers more closely 
into touch with one another for the defence of their common 
interests, 

Among the organizations springing from the Labour side 
there are the Federation of Trade Unions and the Labour Party. 
The latter under its new constitution is laying itself out te 
include mental as well as manual workers, and a great deal of 
its programme is evidently inspired by men like Mr. Sidney 
Webb and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who belong to the former 
category. Another organization which has come into the field 
lately, and which evidently derives intellectual support from 
what used to be called the upper classes, is the British Workers’ 
League. This differs from the Labour Party primarily in the 

atriotic note which characterizes its programme. It is not, 
ike the Labour Party, dominated by the ideals of class warfare 
derived from German Socialism, but seems rather to be 
inspired by the principles of Imperial expansion combined with 
a demand for protection against the foreigner. It seems to be 
the kind of League to which the late Mr. Chamberlain might 
have given his blessing. But as regards internal politics its 
programme differs little from that of the Labour Party. In 
both there is the same tacit assumption that the State has a 
bottomless purse which will enable it, after it has destroyed all 
sources of private profit, still to provide out of the public 
Exchequer unlimited subsidies for tottering industries; to 
provide unlimited relief for unemployment ; to pay bonuses 
to expectant mothers ; to provide milk for growing children, and 
gratuitous education accompanied by maintenance grants for 
older children and adolescents; and generally to act as a 
universal Providence. Where the funds are to come from for 
all this somewhat expensive programme when there are no 
ea any incomes liable to Income Tax it is not very easy to 
understand. It may safely be said that these programmes of 
the British Workers’ League and of the Labour Party, with the 
necessary sequence of universal State control, and probably in 
the long run universal want, are not likely to commend 
themselves to any class in this country that has already 
suffered for three long years from the tyranny of the State. 


The real problem we have to consider is upon what lines it is 
necessary to proceed in order to call forth the maximum 
capacity of the people of our race, and to induce them to work 
together instead of against one another so that they may col- 
lectively help to rebuild the fortunes of the nation. This cer- 
tainly will not be done either by the class warfare of the Labour 
Party or by the paternal Socialism of the British Workers’ 
League. That the problem will be solved we think there is 
little reason to doubt. Englishmen and Scotsmen are not built 
on the model of Russians. When we look with disgust on the 
picture presented by Russia to-day, we ought not to forget 
that the picture of Russia in past centuries was from the point 
of view of those nurtured in liberty equally repulsive. The men 
who are now rampaging over Russia, burning and slaying and 
stealing, have for generations lived under conditions of slavery 
such as have been unknown in Britain, at any rate, for many 
centuries. Having been accustomed to govern ourselves for 
all these centuries, we are not likely to imitate the follies of 
slaves suddenly set free. 

We have learnt by experience that it is only possible for 
human beings to get on together and to attain common ends 
when the great law of give-and-take is recognized on both sides, 
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That is really the root of the matter. All industrial problems 
come back to this, that employers and employed must both be 
willing, and indeed eager, to are the others’ — of view. 
In business relations it is an old English saying that a bargain 
is never good unless both sides are satisfied. That equally 
holds good of the relationship between employers and em- 
ployed. Happily, as we pointed out last week, the present 
relationships between employers and employed are better than 
they have ever been, because the two parties have been driven 
together in order to defend themselves from the curse of State 
control. More important as a permanent factor in good rela- 
tionship, paradoxical though it sounds, is the progressive 
organization of the two parties in defensive Leagues on either 
side. Experience has proved that the existence of such 
Leagues or Federations, though primarily inspired with the 
desire to ward off possible hostilities, in practice leads to 
mutual respect resulting in ultimate friendship. Such organi- 
zations when not engaged in settling internal disputes can 
readily co-operate for common external purposes. That is a 
factor of final importance for both parties. The employer can 
only continue to pay wages if he can continue to sell the goods 
he has produced, and he cannot sell the goods unless he can 
find a market. It is to the interest of the workman quite as 
much as of the employer to discover means for facilitating the 
sale of British goods abroad, and generally for improving the 
organization of British industry. 

Nor is it only, or even primarily, the problem of foreign 
trade that employers and employed have to consider together. 
Even in the most active days of our foreign trade before the 
war it is probable that at least six times as much British trade 
was done within the boundaries of the United Kingdom as 
outside those boundaries. It is more than likely that after 
the war that proportion will have to be increased. We cannot 
forget that the submarine and the aeroplane have very greatly 
altered the economic position of the British Isles, and as a 
mere matter of military pruderice it will probably be necessary 
to try to extend our home trade even possibly at the expense 
of our foreign trade. Ultimately that can only be done by 
raising the standard of life for the masses of our people, so that 
they themselves may be the customers for their own increased 
production. From this point of view it is clear that the ulti- 
mate interest of the employer, whatever his immediate interest 
may on occasion be, is in favour of high wages. For a poorly 
paid working class will constitute a poor market for home pro- 
duction. On the other hand, high wages are impossible unless 
there is a correspondingly high efficiency of labour. Hitherto 
Trade Unions have done their best to prevent the improvement 
in the efficiency of labour, partly because they feared that the 
employer would take advantage of increased output as an 
excuse for cutting down piece-work rates of pay, partly 
because their minds were influenced by the perennial fallacy 
that the more work one man does the less is left for other 
people to do. We come back, indeed, to the elements of 
economics, that all production must be based on exchange, and 
that if we all produce more—provided only the mechanism of 
exchange works smoothly—there will be more for all to 
consume, 








TRAMPING LEISURE. 

T is almost as interesting to break ground in a strange society as 
in a strange country. Indeed, for those who desire change, 
the former experience may be more satisfactory than the latter. 
The life of a wandering musician begging the reward of his labours 
and that of a man of fortune are worlds apart, though both may be 
lived in the same quarter of England. Mr. Douglas Kennedy, who 
by his own account was becoming bored by his comforts, travelled 
over South-East England with his violin and wrote down his ex- 
periences (Mixed Company ; T. C. and E. C. Jack, 4s. 6d.). As we 
read we feel that we have been with him to the ends of the earth. 
Some accident occurring in his childhood deprived our author of the 
power of walking. He took his journey, therefore, not on his feet, 
but sitting in a wheeled chair which was pushed by a companion, a 
young workman who agreed for a sum of money to spend a short 

time pretending to be a homeless beggar. 

There are certain men who will have leisure, and who will go 
through almost any privation to ensure it. It is a strange determina- 
tion, characterizing, one would imagine, a particular type of man. 
This, however, seems not to be the case. The tramps of England 
are a “ Mixed Company,” with apparently nothing in common but 
their unconventionality. They wish to live outside the world where 
men work, and wash, and weary themselves to keep a roof over their 
heads. They are cranks, and, as is true with most cranks, they lead 
hard, isolated lives. The herd instinct is not in any of them; but in 





other respects they resemble one another not at all. They come 
from all classes of society, and apparently it is possible to find among 
them scholars and idiots, gentlemen and beggars, astonishingly kind 
and astonishingly cruel men and women. They prey upon one 
another, and they help one another; but, properly speaking, they 
have no friends and no enemies. They form a community of 
acquaintances, which is always in a state of flux. The mixed 
company of Mr. Kennedy’s book, so far as it consists of tramps, 
strikes the present writer as a repellent crew; but he has an jn. 
stinctive dislike to the nomad, to which the wider sympathies of the 
author form a contrast. Mr. Kennedy draws only two entirely 
detestable characters among the group of portraits of which his 
book essentially consists. 

In his Preface he tells us that he has met and talked to every 
person whom he describes, and invented nothing but the very thin 
thread of romance which holds his chapters together. His words 
are hardly necessary ; the truth of the narrative is obvious, the 
book is so entirely without the sentimentality or the inhuman 
“realism ’? with which the self-conscious man of letters is apt to 
adorn his pages. Again, he has resisted all temptation to describe 
scenery. His men and women are never figures stuck in to enhance 
the values of a poetic landscape. We feel all the while that he is 
travelling through a familiar place among unfamiliar people, and we 
get a sense, as we accompany him, that we ourselves, while hardly 
leaving our doorsteps, have plunged into the passing stream of 
strangers. 

Only two women stand out among Mr. Kennedy’s tramps, the one 
a gypsy and the other a beggar. The one is a dignified and the other 
a degraded creature. Both live under a changing sky ; but Gne has 
in some sense a home, and the other has none. The gypsies who 
offered Mr. Kennedy a lift upon the road because of his infirmity, 
and welcomed him to several meals because of his fiddling and his 
talk, lived in a community, though a very small one, consisting 
chiefly of the family. They possessed property and followed a trade 
(horse-coping). The wife of the proprietor of the caravanserai is a 
person in authority, proud of her daughters’ looks, proud of her silver 
teapot, proud of her business capacity. The infirmity of her guest 
calls forth in her a marked maternal tenderness ; but she appraises 
its worth as a begging asset upon the road exactly as she appraises 
the worth of the fiddle. After consideration, she refused Mr. 
Kennedy’s suggestion that he should join himself for a while to her 
party, believing him incapable of using either of his money-making 
facilities for what they were worth. It is possible to imagine the 
gypsy in any situation of life. Many a great lady and many a 
workman’s wife have her traits. The taint of lawlessness is not upon 
her. Her fire burns in the open, but it is after all a family hearth. 
She has a household, and she is the mistress of it. The gulf between 
her and a duchess is less wide than that which exists between her and 
the other female tramp here depicted. We are first introduced to the 
latter in a dosshouse on the outskirts of a country town. She is 
engaged in fighting with her eldest daughter, a girl of sixteen, who is 
handicapped in the tussle by her endeavours to screen her baby, 
The fight is stopped by the appearance of a terrible deaf-mute, a 
“ chucker-out,” who keeps the gruesome bear-garden of a common 
kitchen in some degree of order. This harpy threatens to bring our 
author’s adventure to an abrupt end by making it impossible for him 
to earn his living by his music. She follows him about, dogs his 
footsteps, stands behind his chair while he plays, and assures the 
charitable public that he is the father of her children but drinks his 
earnings and refuses her a maintenance. Not only gullible ladies, 
but apparently sensible working men, assure him that he is a disgrace 
to humanity, and fill the dirty little hands of her children with the 
pence which ought to have gone into his collecting-can, and to which 
alone he trusted for bread and shelter. For the sake of humanity the 
reader hopes that she guessed that Mr. Kennedy was also play- 
acting, and that she would not thus have ruined the chances of @ 
genuine brother-tramp. 

Two of the men here presented to us, who live by “ busking” 
upon the road, are men of education. One is a harmless old fellow 
who, having lost caste by some specific bit of misfortune or wrong- 
doing, has not enough moral or mental energy to reinstate himself. 
He is very benevolent and not very unhappy. He shows endless kind- 
ness to a poor “ wanting” boy, and touches the reader to the quick 
and makes him convict himself of Pharisaism. It is surprising 
to find that a good deal of religious sentiment, perhaps one should 
say religious faith, lurks among these strange people. Mr. Kennedy 
is more than once asked to play hymns to an audience who seem at 
first sight outside all possibility of spiritual consolation, and the 
least reputable of country dosshouses may resound with eval- 
gelical song. Some of the “ converted” tramps are plainly hype 
crites; but a charming young sailor whom our author meets at 4 
sailors’ rest-house seems to be of opinion that some are what he 
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simply describes as “children of God.” It is quite possible that 
certain men, who centuries ago might have been among the earlier 
begging friars, now lead a tramping life, preserving a kind of mys- 
terious innocence among their evil surroundings. On the whole, 
Mr. Kennedy obviously prefers the tramp who has strayed from the 
working classes to the one who hails from a University. The only 
satanic character whom he comes across has Greek quotations at 
his fingers’ ends. He is a man amused by infirmity, without pity, 
and with a diabolic antagonism to the faith to which he can pretend 
for gain. One is glad that such a man has exiled himself from the 
common life and, like a rogue elephant, pursues his mad malevolence 
alone. A fair percentage of tramps would seem to be crazy. They 
have some slight mental defect which unfits them for society. 
Some restless spirit possesses them such as possessed the more 
picturesque outlaws of old. A clean and respectable old fellow made 
friends with Mr. Kennedy and insisted on his playing cards with 
him (not for money) for hours on end. He told him a long and 
obviously deluded account of his past life, took him and his com. 
panion as his guests to a respectable inn, and was off before break- 
fast in the morning before they could offer him thanks. He be- 
longed to the shopkeeping class, and said he had longed all his early 
life to be a tramp. 

Is there any country in the world where poor people are so 

generous as they are in England? Surely it is a quality which 
infinitely outweighs our national defect of unthrift. There is 
a sense in which our tramps are a credit to us. The women, 
from farmers’ wives to poor widows, who give generously of 
their abundance or their poverty to idle people whom their 
charity tolerates and their pity excuses, disarm the cynic altogether. 
They are not afraid of the tramps, they have nothing to gain by 
their good graces, they must sometimes envy their leisure and their 
licence; yet they give with a good heart, and do not spoil the 
gift by any reproach. Here is a typical gift meal: a canful of 
strong tea, “ the end of a meat turnover, a little piece of cold rice 
pudding, two portions of very dry cheese, a stale crust of bread, 
and two slices of cold toast, with a slab of cake.” The giver “had 
arranged them in a pattern on an old sheet of the Manchester 
Guardian.” 
. Mr. Kennedy was evidently very glad to get home; but obviously 
he enjoyed his outing. Obviously, also, his workman friend did 
not. “I was always brought up respectable,” was his rueful 
comment upon the conditions of tramp life. The ordinary English- 
man wishes to live between the walls of custom, under the roof of 
convention, with a certain standard of life as an ideal before his 
eyes; and for our own part, we think he is quite right. 





“TOMMY” AS A LEADER OF MEN. 

TT\HE British soldier during the war has been the subject of 

a deluge of descriptive articles. His powers and 
characteristics as a fighter have been extolled everywhere. “ Tommy 
Atkins” has certainly “had a good Press.” But of “ Tommy ” 
as a pioneer of civilization, as a leader of primitive native races 
in distant lands, very little has been written. And yet in such a 
campaign as ours here in Mesopotamia “Tommy” as a leader of 
men is no less important than “ Tommy ”’ as a fighter. In France 
there is plenty of administrative work to do, but there “ Tommy ” 
is usually the led rather than the leader. The influx of native 
labour battalions may give him an opportunity of showing himself 
a8 a leader of others. But it is in such places as Mesopotamia 
and Egypt that this side of “Tommy’s” abilities show to best 
advantage. 

Think for a moment of what labour a great campaign involves, 
apart from the fighting. Supplies must be received and dis- 
tributed, camps built, water provided, and so on. When our 
armies fight in Europe they do most of this work for themselves, 
and then “Tommy” is the instrument rather than the director. 
But out here this is impossible. We should want Haig’s millions 
if “Tommy” were to do this work himself. So we employ native 
labour. And who directs the native labour ? Why, “ Tommy.” 
This side of our soldier’s life has received far too little attention: 
But there are few aspects of the British soldier that are more 
splendid. 

We are all proud that one of our national assets, and indeed 
one of our national virtues, is that Britons are as a rule leaders of 
men. We have led India, Egypt, &c., to unity and prosperity, 
and our great self-governing Dominions owe their existence to 
the fact that the Briton is a born governor. But when we speak 
of this we usually refer to Britons of the educated and wealthier 
classes. We mean the Clives, Greys, Rhodeses, Kitcheners, the 
Governors-General, the Judges, and “all those in authority.” 
This war has taught me at least that these fine characteristics apply 
also to our countrymen in the poorer and less educated walks of 
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life. And experience here in Mesopotamia has brought this truth 
very vividly home to me. 

It is quite wrong to regard our “Tommies” solely as well- 
drilled men accustomed to obey orders and to look solely to the 
officers and the senior N.C.O.’s for the ability to command. At 
the French front our soldiers—the privates I mean—may not 
have much opportunity of showing their genius as commanders. 
But place a company of “‘ Tommies ” amid hundreds of uneducated 
natives and you will soon see that the blood and spirit of Clive 
and Rhodes are not confined to those who have been rulers all their 
lives. 

I shall never forget the first time that these thoughts occurred 
to me. Soon after I came out it fell to my lot to superintend a 
night fatigue unloading barges on the Tigris. We who have to 
receive and issue stores are perpetually instructed not to delay 
the river craft, as there is not enough even now to go round. So 
we have to bustle about and work all hours till the job is done. 
On this occasion there were about a hundred and fifty Arabs, a 
sergeant, and several corporals and privates. It was a moonlight 
night, and even Mesopotamia looked beautiful. The barges were 
alongside the jetty, all full of cases huge and small. The Arabs 
were working in parties, and each party had a corporal or private 
to look after them. The sergeant and I directed the whole; but, 
and this is the point of importance, the corporals and privates 
directed the Arabs. The Arabs are a fine race, however primitive. 
I am in hourly contact with the men who supervise their work, 
and one and all are loud in their praises. We always try to get 
Arab labour if we can. But, as I say, the Arabs are primitive, 
and even the Tindalo (foremen) know no English. But “Tommy ” 
soon makes himself understood. He picks up a few words of 
Arabic or Hindustani, and the natives soon learn his meaning — 
even if he does mix up the two languages. Occasionally “ Tommy ” 
gets angry, and bawls out: ‘“‘ You —— old fool, get on to the 
landing-stage.”” The native understands just as well, for the tone 
and the gestures are sufficient. A gentle push or pull soon puts 
the Arab where he is wanted, if he is not there already, and once 
there he is quickly at work. 

To return to my midnight fatigue. For eight hours we worked 
at these barges (in shifts). The strength of the Arabs amazed 
me. Huge cases of some eight hundredweight were got out of a 
barge hold on to the jetty without any appliances at all. The 
whole time the Arabs were chattering like monkeys, and it was 
very seldom that any of them were found slacking. They carried 
the cases away to the dump, and then quickly came back—singing, 
dancing, and clapping their hands. And “Tommy” told and 
showed them what to do, and how to do it. 

When the job was done we were all tired and hot. That day 
the temperature had been 118° in the shade. As I wandered 
back to my tent I was conscious of having learned a lesson. I 
felt an enormous respect for these British soldiers, men without 
much education or refinement, and at heart I knew that they 
had done a job that I could never do myself. For such primitive 
tasks and for dealing with such primitive labour, primitive methods 
are necessary. Out here you cannot show men how to do a job 
by appealing to their reason; you cannot stop their slacking 
by evoking their sense of honour or warning them of the con- 
sequences. For even if you could speak their language they would 
not understand. Kindly roughness is the only means, and for 
administering it I frankly confess that “Tommy” beats me. 
Ever since that night I have taken a special interest in watching 
natives working under the supervision of our own men. And 
day by day my respect for “Tommy,” and for the Arabs too, 
increases. 

A splendid feature of this intermingling of races is the great 
good humour that prevails. The Arabs are wonderfully good- 
natured, both among themselves and to the British. If one of 
them gets hurt, others at once come round to help him. And 
however severe ‘“‘ Tommy ”’ has to be, there is never any bitterness 
on either side. I have sometimes seen my men receive little gifts— 
mainly eggs and fruit—from the Arabs. We have no Prevention 
of Corruption Act here, and, whatever the letter of the military 
law may be, I am more than content to turn away and let the 
gifts pass. The humanity of it all is so splendid. “Tommy” 
and Arab have never spoken to each other yet. But both talk 
their own tongue, usually both at once; the Arabs realize that 
“Tommy ” is their master (as in himself he is, political questions 
apart), and perfect understanding is reached. And, what is of 
supreme importance, an enormous volume of work gets done. 
Mountains of cargo are loaded, and barge after barge is emptied 
every day. The physical labour is Arab, the immediate direction 
comes from ‘ Tommy.” 

In Mesopotamia there are plenty of times when life seems empty. 
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Even Nature is almost ugly. There is plenty of excuse for depres- 
sion. But there is no greater stimulus than to realize the majesty 
of the big things that are happening out here. Great Britain has 
set her foot to a noble crusade for civilization. The possibilities 
for the Arabs and their country are enormous. The civilizing 
methods that have triumphed in India and all the world over will 
be more than ever successful here. There is nothing of Zabern 
or the Hereros in British pioneering. There are great men out 
here now to direct the British operations. When Turkey makes 
peace and leaves us in occupation, great men will come to 
lead the Arabs to civilization and prosperity. But, in our gratitude 
to the great leaders, let us never forget the wonderful work accom- 
plished by our countrymen of humble origin. The Lord Cromer 
of Mesopotamia would be unable even to set about his task if it 
were not for the splendid preliminary services of ‘“‘ Tommy” as a 
leader of men. Cc. W. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

(To rae Epriror or tur “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I desire to thank you for your article on the Volunteers in 
your issue of February 9th. It is only right that those men who 
have made themselves efficient, but on account of age or infirmi- 
ties (I, alas! am of the number) have not felt themselves able to 
sign on for the rest of the war, should be allowed to go into a 
Reserve instead of being turned out altogether. They would con- 
tinue to drill with their corps whenever they could, and would 
be available in case of national emergency. It is known, however, 
that there are a certain number of men who joined a Volunteer 
Corps in order that they may put on 2 uniform from time to time 
and pretend that they are doing their bit. Whenever they are 
asked to dig trenches, or go on guard, or do any other job which 
involves any sacrifice, they regret that their business engagements 
render it quite impossible. No indulgence should be granted to 
them. 

May I add to your suggestion? There are a good many Section D 
men who have been training for anti-aircraft defence. It will 
be a great disappointment to them if they are to be declared 
ineligible after all, as they will be now under the new regulation. 
Merely to put them into the Reserve will not be enough. Their 
C.O. ought to have the power, if he thinks them capable, of 
allowing them to take their share of credit and danger in this new 
duty.—I am, Sir, &c., Senex. 





(To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I think that your correspondent “ Private No. 70” will find 
himself in a very small minority, for I believe that the greater 
number of officers and men of the Volunteer Force are very glad 
indeed to hear that at the end of this month Section D will cease 
to exist. The present number of drills for efficient men in Sec- 
tions A and B is reduced to a very small number, and, as you point 
eut in your leading article, commanding officers are to be given 
discretionary powers to reduce the number still more. In these 
circumstances it is almost inconceivable that there can be any 
men who cannot undertake the obligations of Section A or B. If, 
however, there are men whose work is of such importance or 
whose health is so bad that they cannot fulfil those obligations, 
then it is for the efficiency and general welfare of the Volunteer 
Force that they should cease to be members. During the last few 
months many battalions have been discharging officers and men 
who were merely on their “‘ paper strength,” and they are now in 
a much more healthy condition. The next step should be a reason- 
able medical examination to get rid of those who are not fit for 
the work by reason of their age or other disabilities.—I am, 
Bir, &c., A Bucks Vouonrerr. 


(To raz Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—The first thing I looked for in the last number of the 
Spectator was an article on the Volunteer Regulations, and I was 
not disappointed. The third paragraph of the article admirably 
expresses the thoughts of men in Section D. But you repeat what 
Lord French is reported to have stated, that “the members [of 
Section D] have not pledged themselves to anything, and are not 
bound for the duration of the war.” Members have pledged 
themselves to come out on being called in case of the imminence 
ef invasion, and have taken an oath to that effect. From the 
moment of mobilization they are bound as firmly as any soldier. 
The “ fortnight’s notice ” is being constantly referred to, but the 
Army Council fixed that period, and probably the large majority 
ef men still in Section D would sign for the duration of the war 
if asked. It seems rather mean of the Government to seize on 
their own “ fortnight’s notice ” clause as an excuse for abolishing 
the Section. The enclosed copy of a report from the Times of a 





a vassal 
speech made by Lord French gives a very different reason for the 
abolition, and a very weak reason too.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. C. Francis 
Cheam School, Sutton. (Private, Surrey Volunteers) 





“ Lorp Frencn’s AppeaL To Votunreers.—Lord French inspected 
a large number of Vohunteers at Chelmsford yesterday afternoon 
and in the course of an, address appealed to them to undertake all 
obligations under the Volunteer Act. They need not be afraid to 
do that, because in a recent letter issued by the War Office, which 
by mistake was marked ‘ Secret,’ commanding officers were em. 
powered to modify the number of drills if men could show that 
it was not possible for them to attend. Section D men who under. 
took no obligations were to disappear on March 1. Up till now 
Section D had interfered with men going to the front. This was 
not the fault of the men themselves, but was due to tribunals 
who said: ‘ We will give you another three months’ exemption if 
you will join the Volunteers.’ That had got to stop at once.”— 
Times, January 28th, 1918 (late war edition, p. 4, col. 2). 





THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—Your correspondent “ E, M.” is not accurate in his state 
ments. Sir J. H. Ramsay did not say that “ the Catholic Church” 
issued orders “to her clergy,” &. What he stated, and correetly 
stated, was that “‘ the Papacy” gives orders to priests, &. That 
is a simple fact which “‘ E. M.” tries to camouflage by verbal gym. 
nastics. The Papacy is quite a eeparate organization from “ the 
Catholic Church,” and either “ E. M.” knows it, or he does not. 
If he does not know that elementary fact, it is high time he learnt 
it. If he does know it, then his attack upon Sir J. H. Ramsay is 
an attempt to mislead. The Papacy is wholly a political institu. 
tion, masquerading occasionally as a religious organization. lt 
uses “the Catholic Church” merely as an agency for its own 
aggrandisement and profit. Ask any Italian if the Papacy is a 
religious Power, and he will reply as I do, “No.” It is not asa 
religious Power that the Papacy sends Envoys to foreign Courte, or 
appoints Cardinals, or receives Ambassadors. It is solely in a 
diplomatic or political capacity that it does so. It is only asa 
political Power that it has a Secretary of State and a “Court.” 
It is as a political Power that it presumes to demand Temporal 
Power, and to speak about the Italian Monarchy and Parliament 
in offensive terms. But when it wants to hoodwink gullible poli- 
ticians and foreigners it assumes the mantle of the prophet and 
poses as “neutral.” There is no neutrality about it when it 
echemes against an “ heretical” kingdom or the Italian Monarchy. 
Then its secret orders are sent, not through “the Catholic 
Church,” but by one or more of its own peculiar agencies, such 
as “‘ the Holy Office.”—I am, ir, &., Porceyi pi 8. Anprea. 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





{To rue Eprror or trae “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—In days when many are perplexed at the attitude of the 
Papacy, the following passage, which I have not seen quoted, is 
interesting. It will be found in Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning, Vol. II., p. 416, in a passage relating to the Cardinal’s zeal 
for the infallibility of the Pope :— 

“Manning (said Canon Moufang of Mayence) scouted the idea 
that animated most of the German and Austrian and Hungarian 
Bishops that the definition was inopportune. What could be more 
opportune, he argued, more essential, more necessary than the 
consolidation of authority, in the face of the revolution, political 
and religious, which was working in the dark and in the day for 
the subversion of all authority, human and divine? To-morrow, 
he urged, there might be wars and revolutions shaking society to 
its foundations. In such an upheaval of the social fabric, in such 
an attack upon the divine order and organ of society what more 
opportune than to concentrate all the powers of the Church in the 
Pope? With all Europe in a state of war and revolution, of what 
use, asked the Archbishop, would a General Council be? The 
triumphant enemies of the Church and of society would not be 
such fools as to allow it to meet. They could not gag a Pope, 
unless indeed by cutting his throat. But we should elect, even m 
the catacombs, as the early Christians did, another martyr 1 
defence of Christian society. ‘Archbishop Manning,’ exclaimed 
Canon Moufang, ‘ by his vehement and vivid forecasts of the evils 
which threatened us, made our hair stand on end,’” 

Mr. Richard Bagot, in this month’s National Review, dealing 
with the “neutrality” of the Vatican, tells us that the Pope 
definitely declared in his Christmas discourse to the Cardinals 
that “he had based his efforts for peace on the suggestion of some 
of the Great Powers among the belligerent nations.” The Papal 
action was most “ opportune.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Facense Bary.. 

St. Paul’s Vicarage, Wimbledon Park. 





RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 

[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—History once again repeats itself in the present Europea 
situation. One hundred and fifty years ago, at the crisis of the 
Seven Years’ War, Prussia was saved from imminent disaster by 
the defection of Russia from her alliance with France and Austria. 
Frederick the Great, attacked on three fronts by the allied armies, 
was hard pressed, and Russian troops had already occupied Berlin. 
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The sudden death of the Tsarina Elizabeth changed the whole 
situation. Her unworthy successor, Peter of Holstein, not only 
made peace with Prussia, but lent Frederick twenty thousand 
excellent Russian soldiers to reinforce his shattered armies. Now 
once more Russia has come to the relief of the old oppressor and 
natural enemy of the Slavonic peoples of Eastern Europe.—I am, 
Sir, &., F. H. Tyrrewt, Lieut.-General. 
Biss’s Hotel, Exmouth. 





PORTUGAL AND THE ALLIES. 

[To rue Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—Portugal is unanimous in favour of the Allies and in favour 
of Senhor Sidonio Paes’s Government. His extraordinary popu- 
larity is due to the fact that he released the people from the 
detested Carbonario yoke. He stands for freedom and the right 
against injustice and oppression, for democracy against demagogy, 
for the nation against the professional politician. His opponents 
are a small band of desperate Carbonarios and a few disappointed 
politicians. The latter have done their best to mislead the 
Spanish and French Press, arguing rightly that, in present 
circumstances, opposition to the new Portuguese Administration 
on the part of the Paris Press might paralyse public opinion in 
England. Nearly two months after the revolution of December a 
Reuter’s message in the London Press was misconstrued into 
making the new Portuguese Premier say that a certain section of 
the nation was helping him “ by causing dissensions in Portuguese 
social life.” Noone in Portugal would dream of making a remark 
of the kind. It is one out of a hundred such misstatements, circu- 
lated abroad, which would have caused considerable merriment 
here were they not so injurious to the Allies and to Portugal. It 
is precisely because Senhor Sidonio Paes represents discipline and 
moderation, and that all the acts of his Government have been 
directed not to divide but to reconcile Portuguese society, that 
there is not an honest man in Portugal who does not support him. 
Bren if a similar support on the part of the Allies entailed the 
withdrawal of every Portuguese soldier now fighting in France, «it 
would still be the plain duty of the Allies to pronounce in favour 
of truth and justice in Portugal. Happily, the Allies are con- 
fronted by no such dilemma. The present situation in Portugal 
affords an exception to the Spanish proverb that honour and 
expediency cannot fit into one sack. In supporting Portugal’s new 
Republic public opinion in Great Britain and France will be 
supporting our Allies in the war and friendly traders afterwards. 
Were the unpopular Democrats to return tomorrow, Portugal 
would still be on the side of the Allies, but in the heart of the 
people the cause of the Allies would have received a deathblow. 
These are the clear facts of the situation, as known to every one 
in Portugal. It is, after all, the people which provides the 
soldiers, nor is trade conducted by a few officials, but between a 
nation and a nation; and the Portuguese people, for the first time 
for many years, is, as I have said, practically unanimous.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Avusrey F. G. Be. 

Lisbon, January 31st, 1918. 





HOME RULE SOPHISTRY. 

{To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In common with many other Unionists, I have been sur- 
prised at the stress laid by friends who have accepted Home Rule 
upon what seemed to me the absurdity that England was bound 
in duty to disintegrate the United Kingdom and federalize its 
Constitution because it had “ overtaxed Ireland in the past.” 
Besides the absurdity, there was the notorious answer from fact, 
that not only now, but in the past also, “no tax,” since the 
Union, “has been paid by persons who live in Ireland which is 
not paid, up to the hilt, by all persons who live in England and 
Scotland.” 

How did our friends come to such an opinion ? I am told there 
is a Blue Book, containing the Report of a Commission or Com- 
mittee, which reported, in general terms, to that effect. Asking 
one of the old Liberals, now a Home Ruler, how, in a few words, 
such a conclusion could be made out, he gave me an answer which, 
I think, deserves more consideration than I have yet seen given 
to it. In short, he was of opinion that in times past, and indeed 
at the present day, the poor pay more than they ought to pay 
in taxation, as compared with the rich; and as in Ireland the 
proportion of poor to rich is much greater than in England, it 
may of course follow that this economic injustice has had a 
larger effect in Ireland than in England. Abstracting, therefore, 
all consideration from the individual, and constituting of Ireland 
and England feminine personages, after the fashion of politicians, 
we may say Ireland has paid more in taxation, compared with 
England, than She ought to have paid; and England, if She is 
just, ought to compensate Ireland for the wrong She has done to 
Her. Comment seems unnecessary. I remain a Unionist.—I am, 
Sir, &., Georar Youna. 

Cookham. 

“THE LIMITS OF PURE DEMOCRACY.” 
(To tue Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—This admirable book by Mr. Mallock, from which you gave 
Some very interesting extracts in your issue of February 2nd, is 
unfortunately, most unfortunately, beyond the reach of the masses, 
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If it is to do any real good, it ought to be widely distributed among 
the working classes. If an abridged edition, or a short compilation 
of some of the most “telling” and instructive parts, such as 
those set forth in your reference to the publication, were dis- 
tributed at a small cost, or better still gratis, it would help to 
give light and knowledge to those who are at present entirely at 
the mercy of orators of their own class, whose wild statements, 
accompanied by wily arguments, are poisoning the minds of the 
people. Such publications, compiled so carefully and cleverly, 
and based on sound incontrovertible facts, lose their real value 
and altogether miss their mission, because they are not made 
directly available among the crowd chiefly concerned. I think it 
is the business and the duty of those who can afford to buy and 
read such books for pleasure, to see that they are distributed 
among those who would read them with profit, not only to them- 
selves, but to the nation, of which they comprise such a large 
number.—I am, Sir, &., W. Srowe.. 
Cathedral Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





FOOD FOR RACEHORSES OR DAIRY COWS? 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—As I see that the Minister of Agriculture proposes to hold 
another meeting at which practical and representative agricul- 
turists may inform him of their opinions on various matters 
connected with the numberless Orders of the Food Controller, and 
their real effect on the food supply during the next eight or ten 
months, may I suggest that some one should ask for a plain and 
straightforward answer to the question whether the Cabinet now 
consider that it is more important to provide the best oats and 
hay for hunters and inferior racehorses and hurdle-racers than 
to ensure a reasonable supply of hay for our dairy cows and 
screenings and tailings for our poultry during the war? The 
matter is very urgent, as meadow land is now being scheduled to 
be ploughed and dairy herds are being reduced or sold altogether, 
whilst pullets which are just beginning to lay eggs are doomed, 
according to Mr. Prothero. Thousands of tons of hay and quar- 
ters of oats are being wasted on unnecessary horses which might 
be used for human food or for animals which produce food, whilst 
the cow-cottagers and occupiers of small holdings are unable to 
keep their usual cows, pigs, or poultry, all of which would repay 
for their food and add to the supply of food for the nation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 
Hainton Hall, Lincoln. 





POTATO VERSUS RICE BREAD. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sirn,—We “ bake at home,” and ever since voluntary rationing was 
propounded we have found no difficulty in keeping well within oug 
allowance of flour, even while it was still possible to have cakes 
and pastry. We are a household of five, all adults. Latterly we 
have mixed rice with our bread, but when I read the panegyric 
on potato bread in your columns, I thought it our duty to try 
that instead. We have now done so for some time, and find that 
it uses more flour than our former recipe, which in present cir- 
cumstances seems a grave drawback. Our rice bread only used 
one pound of rice in the week, and therefore did not necessitate 
a heavy use of cereals; the difference in flour was seven pounds 
then as against nine now, weekly. All housekeepers will under- 
stand that one pound of rice when properly prepared for use 
becomes three pounds, which explains the quantity of bread being 
sufficient.—I am, Sir, &c., S. F. M. 





LESS FOOD—CONTINUED FOOD DESTRUCTION. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I certainly do not regard Mr. Winterton’s letter in your 
issue of last week as containing evidence against the Trade, and 
if he has nothing of a more reliable character to bring forward in 
support of the serious charge he has seen fit to make against the 
Government and the Trade, I would submit that discretion in his 
case should prove the better part of strength. The suggestion that 
the Trade has tampered with the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Industrial Unrest is surely a matter for the Commissioners in 
their own interests to take up. But most of your readers will 
certainly be surprised to learn that the “ hidden hand ” has been 
concealed in the beer-barrel.—I am, Sir, &c., 


36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. F. P. Warrsreap. 





THE DOG TAX. 

[To tHe Eprrorn or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Numerous suggestions are being made for an increase «f the 
Dog Tax, and it appears likely that some one or other may be 
proposed in the next Budget. Before that occurs, I think it 
would be well to ventilate the subject, petty though it may appear 
to be, and as the Spectator has always been a dog-lover its columns 
seem natural to the question. There are dogs and dogs. These 
islands have bred as good breeds of dogs as of men, and if these 
breeds are to be preserved, I think it would be unhappy that 
some very heavy penal tax on them should be levied. Some haters 
of dogs—for there are such folk—propose that the tax be raised 
at once to £5. Dukes and millionaires and munitioners are not 
the only people who love dogs, and such a tax would simply mean 
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the death of many a brave, cheerful, and admirable little terrier, 
while the wealthy women who carry Chows, Pekins, Schipperkes, 
Dachshunds, Pugs, and endless other odoriferous and useless 
foreign dogs to hotels and restaurants would be left with their 
abominable pets. Certainly raise the Dog Tax. We need money. 
But let the native breeds, English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, pay 
only a small increase, and let a really high and, if need be, pro- 
hibitive tax be put upon all foreign dogs. These enormous St. 
Bernards, Great Danes, and Borzois eat as much as a boy, while 
the silky-haired ladies’ pets have to be fed on cream, chicken, 
and butcher’s meat. I should be glad to see the last of these 
abominable lapdogs, but I grieve to think of the many courageous 
little native dogs which would have to be destroyed under a heavy 
tax.—I am, Sir, &c., James D. Macponap. 
Glasgow, 





TAPESTRY AS WAR MEMORIALS. 

(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Many students of literature, the drama, music, architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, honourably disabled through the war on 
sea, and land, and in the air, will probably be unfitted to return 
to the art they studied and loved when they answered the call to 
arms. These men would gladly associate themselves with work, 
such as tapestry weaving, which would give congenial, remunera- 
tive, and less exacting employment than that which they prac- 
tised in the time of peace. 

The introduction of panels of tapestry as war memorials and 
rolls of honour, to hang in churches, in the halls of universities, 
public schools, and public corporations, as well as in private 
houses, would not only be valuable historical records in the 
future, but they could be lent and publicly exhibited from time 
to time to inspire patriotism throughout the Empire. If the idea 
meets with a sympathetic and tangible response, training centres 
for tapestry weaving under the best masters, and studios with 
looms, silk and wool and other materials, will be established as 
soon as a sufficient number of orders for work are given or pro- 
mised, so that employment and the building up of a sound and 
solid foundation for the continuance and future welfare of the 
workshops shall be ensured. It is intended that the artists and 
artist-craftsmen engaged in production, whatever their position, 
shall participate in the proceeds after all legitimate claims have 
been discharged. 

Several families might like to combine, if they had the oppor- 
tunity, to present to an institution a memorial panel of tapestry 
eontaining the names of their sons, their escutcheons, together 
with symbolical figures commemorating the deeds of their heroes 
on the field of battle. Such memorials in our schools would 
encourage the youth of this and future generations to emulate 
the splendid, sterling virtues of the old boys who so bravely fought 
in the Great War, and no better or more lasting tribute could 
be paid to their glorious memory than a beautiful panel of 
tapestry conceived and made by the comrades of those fine men 
who fell for the honour of King and Country. 

Only the finest designs and perfect weaving are contemplated, 
work that shall be equal to and rival the most beautiful tapestries 
of the past, and to attain this end several of our most distin- 
guished artists, George Clausen, R.A., Charles Sims, R.A., and 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A., have most generously acceded to the invi- 
tation to be connected with the scheme. This speaks eloquently 
for its future, and any communication with reference to it will 
be welcomed by the author of this appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Georce Frampton. 

90 Carlton Hill, Maida Vale, N.W. 8. 





NERVE-SHATTERED PENSIONERS.—MORE 
“COUNTRY HOSTS ” NEEDED. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ 6pectator.’’] 

Sin,—The “ Country Host ” scheme came into being as the result 
of a letter from Dr. Thomas Lumsden published in the Press six 
months ago. The scheme has been experimentally sanctioned and 
tried by the Ministry of Pensions and the London War Pensions 
Committee. All the patients who have resided with “ country 
hosts’ have made excellent progress and have put on weight at 
the average rate of roughly one pound per week, in spite of 
adverse weather and of the fact that all of them had been dis- 
eharged from hospitals because no more could be done for them. 
The Ministry of Pensions is being asked by the London Committee 
and by the War Pensions Joint Advisory Committee for Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex to extend to more pensioners the benefit of the 
scheme. The aim of the “Country Host” scheme is by degrees 
to get these discharged soldiers back to useful life and to prevent 
their drifting into chronic invalidism, and the method adopted 
is to send them to work on the land or in gardens, under the care 
and supervision of “country hosts.’”” More “ hosts” within easy 
reach westwards of London are much needed. The following are 
the working conditions of the echeme :— 

(1) The host provides free lodging, lights, firing, and attendance 
~—i.e., cooking for the man and care of his room—but incurs no 
medical responsibility for him or his well-being. 

(2) The host must have a good-sized garden or farm in which 
suitable light outdoor work ean be found for the patient. 

(3) The men selected for treatment shall be of good character, 





a, 
sober, not suffering from any serious symptoms, and able to look 
after themselves. In case of ordinary illuess the man should be 
attended by the local panel doctor. 

(4) An allowance of at least 15s. per week will, if required, be 
paid direct to the actual host; e.g., the gardener housing the men 

(5) Full instructions as to diet, rest, work, and general treat. 
ment will be sent to his host with each man. Z 

(6) The host is requested to report to the Honorary Organizer 
on the forms supplied, every fortnight the progress of his guest. 

(7) The treatment will generally occupy three months, and 
towards the end of their course the men should be able to perform 
much useful agricultural work, thus increasing the country’s food 
supply while at the same time confirming their own cure. 

There must be very many people, living quietly in the country 
away from the air-raid area, who are anxious to help those who 
have suffered in the stress of battle. Here then is their oppor- 
tunity in a practical form. There can be no more patriotic anq 
dutiful service than that of helping back to health and happiness 
those whose nerves have been shattered in facing our foes and 
fighting for our freedom. Every one willing to become a “ host,” 
or desiring further information, should communicate at once 
with the Honorary Secretary, Country Host Institution, 13 South 
Eaton Place, S.W. 1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Stigo, Chairman, Country Host Institution, 
Kwnurtsrorp, Vice-Chairman. 





LOCHABER WATER-POWER SCHEME. 
(To rxe Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—There is an historic fable of a peaceful lamb which, living by 
(as its ancestors had long done), and drinking from, the lower 
waters of a stream, was found fault with by a domineering wolf 
who frequented the upper waters. The latter falsely accused the 
lamb (1) of fouling the upper waters; (2) of having “a year ago” 
(before the lamb was born) talked slightingly of the wolf; (3) of 
being but a lamb, or a weakling, and therefore a very proper 
object for the exercise of force majeure. The lamb, disproving 
the first two, was condemned on the third charge, and the self- 
constituted plaintiff, judge, and jury proceeded to eat him up. 

History repeats itself. There is danger of something not greatly 
dissimilar happening in Lochaber, where, without any very tan. 
gible evidence of consideration for the long-standing rights of the 
inhabitants, an industrial corporation proposes to seize, transfer 
to that remote “ Boca di Lobo” or ‘‘ Wolf’s Mouth” (as the 
Spaniards call such a dark and gloomy glen), Kinlochleven, and 
employ for dividend production nearly the whole water-power of 
the Lochy Basin, thus as surely “ ending ”’ the lamb (by which is 
signified the future advancement of Lochaber and its chief town, 
Fort William) as did the wolf in the Aesopian fable. 

It is urged, in furtherance of this remarkable project, that no 
local effort has been made to develop the water-power conferred 
by Nature on the district. Such a charge comes not too well from 
a rich corporation to a struggling community. As well may we 
ask why the Red Indians did not, centuries ago, harness Niagara, 
or why the Victoria Falls of Zambezi have been so long neglected 
by the African natives. Are these to be the general principles 
upon which any fortuitous schemes for producing local power and 
industry through the Highlands may be sanctioned ? I venture 
to submit to your judgment that, had I a potential gold mine or 
coal seam in my back garden, and my neighbour attempted to 
exploit it purely to his own advantage, merely offering me (as 
does the British Aluminium Company to our young men of 
Lochaber) the “ privilege ” of extracting these products of my land 
for his advantage, I should be justified in using strong terms in 
regard to his action, and force in repelling the attempt. 

It is obvious that the proper procedure is for the authorities 
to designate certain watersheds or “ basins,” whose geographical 
conditions lend themselves most markedly to the use of their 
water-power, and then, with due regard to the “ vested interests” 
of the communities affected, either themselves to establish, or call 
upon others to formulate schemes for the founding of, appropriate 
industries beneficial at once to the nation, and to the particular 
area concerned. I suggest that the (vide Mr. Vaux Graham's 
letter of December 28th in the Times) Sub-Committee of the Con- 
joint Board of Scientific Societies, which at present has the whole 
subject under consideration, should advise the authorities on the 
present project. It does not necessarily follow that any solitary 
scheme put forward is the best or the most locally appropriate. 
It should be an axiomatic principle that the ancient rights of com- 
munities be respected, bearing in mind Charles James Fox’s well- 
known dictum that “there is a spirit of resistance implanted by 
the Deity in the breast of man, proportioned to the wrongs which 
he is destined to endure.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fort William. D. S. Saaw, Provost. 





THE ART OF EULOGY. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your interesting article on “The Art of Eulogy” in the 
Spectator of February 9th you say, when speaking of self-praise in 
the greatest writere: ‘“ Most people will prefer Shakespeare’s 
silence,’ and censure Dryden for allowing Tate to suggest that 
“the song of Asaph shall for ever last.’”” But does not the same 
strain run through numberless of Shakespeare’s sonnets—does ne* 
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the poet constantly announce the immortality of his verse ? 
Sonnet LV. has this idea as its sole inspiration :— 
“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme,”’ &c. 
Similarly Sonnet XVIII. :— 
“So long as men can breathe or eyes can sce, 
So long lives this and this gives life to thee.” 
And many other examples on the same theme abound.—I am, 
Sir, &., ; H. WIGNALL. 
16 Roseneath Road, S.W. 11. 





FRENCHWOMEN ON THE LAND. 
(To THE Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—One sees so many references to the admirable work which 
is being done by the Women’s Land Army and kindred bodies that 
I am tempted to beg for a very small share of your space in which 
to pay a humble tribute to another Women’s Land Army little 
known and rarely mentioned on this side of the Channel. I refer 
to the Army of Women who have, almost unaided, carried on the 
great agricultural industry of France with a courage and self- 
sacrifice which are beyond all praise. From dawn to dusk, year 
in, year out, in fair weather and foul, the women of France toil 
unceasingly with a methodical and relentless energy almost 
painful to witness. Who can measure the debt we owe to them ? 
They have earned the unstinted admiration of those of us who 
have seen them at their tasks, and they deserve the undying 
gratitude of the civilized world.—I um, Sir, &c., On Leave. 





LI HUNG-CHANG. 
[To rae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—I am obliged to your reviewer and to you for the appreciative 
review of Li Hung-Chang in your issue of February 2nd. May 
I point out, however, that the writer of the review is in error 
when he says that “‘ Hung-Chang ” is a title, not Li’s name, and 
that it means “grand secretary ” ? Li Hung-Chang was the Vice- 
roy’s name. It was customary in official parlance to refer to him 
as Li Chung t‘ang, meaning Li the Grand Secretary. Your re- 
viewer has inverted the terms.—I am, Sir, &c., J.O. P. Bianp. 
39 Campden Hill Road, W. 





“PLAY THE GAME.” 

[To tHe EpiTror or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—If a second innings be allowable, and your columns are still 
open on this subject, I would venture to suggest ‘‘ Ludum inso- 
lentem ludé pertinax ’’—Constant play the haughty game—as an 
amended version, with perhaps a tinge of Horatian authority 
(see 3 Od. XXIX. 50). Doubtless the Romans knew not cricket 
or its spirit, and had they been more fortunate who shall 
say what Virgil might not have made of a conceivable addition to 
the Aeneid ? But the chance context of the ode, ‘‘ Fortuna 
Transmutat incertos honores, Nune mihi, nunc alii 
benigna,” hits happily the glorious uncertainty of the game, and 
might well be writ up large, even on other places than cricket 
pavilions. May I add a confession of indebtedness for a reminder 
of the passage to your illustrious forbear Tatler, No. 170, May 11th, 

1710 P—I am, Sir, &c., Ourm A PLayer. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. Spectator.] 











“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

At the request of many of our readers our leading article “ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
can be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than siz 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. . 





NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are marked 
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POETRY. 
ee 
JOCK GILLANDERS: OR THE CONSOLATIONS OF WAR. 
Ax Onrp Mayn’s Tate. 
Gar east, gae west, gae up the brae, 
Gae doon the burn, gae whaur ye please, 
Ye’ll no’ find ony lads tho day, 
For a’ the lads is ower the seas 
Wi’ H.L.I. or K.S.B. 
An’ a’ that’s left fae France or Flanders 
Is some auld haverin’ chiel like me 
Tae tell the tale o’ Jock Gillanders. 








Jock never did a job o’ work, 

He set oor lads an unco pace, 

Ye never seen him near the Kirk 
Or ony ither decent place; 

A rantin’, boozin’, poachin’ pup, 

The County cells he’d often sample; 
The meenister had gi’en him up, 
An’ Jockie wis oor Bad Example. 


There cam’ a day a twalmont’ syne 
When Jockie ga’ed beyond the mark 
Wi’ doin’s i’ the poachin’ line 

At auld Sir George’s at the Park; 

Jock gi’ed the keeper’s heid a dunt— 
An’ gey an’ near it cam’ tae killin’— 
“It’s Peterheid or else the Front! ” 
Says Jockie, an’ he took the shillin’. 


Keep’s a’! He wis an awfu’ thorn 

In ithers’ flesh, a poo’er for evil; 

His sergeant damned him nicht an’ morn, 
His Colonel said he wis a deevil. 

Until they got him ower tae France 

He pentit ilka billet purple; 

And noo he’s got the rank o’ Lance, 

The V.C.—an’ a lifelang hirple. 


I casna tell the story richt, 

But they wis forrit an’ forsaken, 
There cam’ a struggle i’ the nicht 
An’ for a wee their trench wis taken; 
But Jock cleft ony he could see 

Frae brow tae chin or maybe deeper; 
“ Tak’ that, ye muckle sumphs! ” says he, 
“ That’s what I meant tae gi’e yon keeper.” 


Jock turned the tide and a’ their loss 
Wis soon regainit by the rest, 
An’ Jock, sair battered, won the Cross; 
Ye’ll see the ribbon on his breast. 
An’ noo when folks rins doon the war 
Or says hoo wrang is strums an’ danders, 
I hear them oot, then tell the bar 
O’ rantin’, roarin’ Jock Gillanders. 
Hitton Brown. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION.* 

Tue scheme of publishing a volume of essays dealing with under- 
lying aims and principles of Education, as Mr. Benson tells us, was 
originated by the University Press Syndicate, further arrangements 
being entrusted to a small Committee with himself as Secretary 
and acting Editor. Their main idea has been “to collect the 
opinions of a few experienced teachers and administrators upon 
certain questions of the theory and practice of education which lie 
a little below the surface.”’ For the rest, the Editor disclaims any 
attempt to further any educational conspiracy or fusion of views. 
The various writers have been given a free hand, and encouraged 
to write ‘“‘ from the personal rather than from the judicial point 
of view, and follow their own chosen method of treatment.” It 
should be noted, however,that of the eleven contributors, six are head- 
masters, and two were formerly assistant-masters, at Public Schools, 
No present assistant-master is included in the list, and there is only 
one representative of science, Professor Bateson, formerly Professor 
of Biology at Cambridge and now Director of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution. But though the humanists are in a great 
majority, their attitude to science is most respectful and sympa- 
thetic. The scope of the volume, it should be added, is limited by 
the absence of all specific mention of the education of girls or 
women, 

In spite of some noticeable divergences, the consensus of opinion 
on a number of points is the most striking feature of this volume. 
The note that Lord Bryce strikes in his Introduction when, while 
pleading for the cultivation of intellectual pleasures at present 
ignored, he deprecates insistence on grammatical minutiae, is 
echoed half-a-dozen times in the succeeding essays. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Mr. Benson, Professor Bateson, Mr. Nowell Smith are 
all at one in condemning the unintelligent teaching of the classics, 
the twenty-lines-a-lesson method, instead of fast reading so as “ to 
The freer use 


’ 


give some sense of continuity, range, and horizon.’ 
of good translations is also urged. Most of the writers again agree 
—but not, however, Sir J. D. McClure—in the modern view 
that irksome drudgery is not an essential element in education ; 
that intellectual discipline is compatible with delight. (It is 
strange that the most whole-hearted support of the maxim yahewd 
ra xadd and of the rigorous teaching of the classics has come in 
late years from America—in the essays of Mr. Paul Elmer More 


* Cambridge Essays on Education. Edited by A. C. Benson, C.V.0., LL.D.,Mastet 
of Magdalene College. With an Introduction by the Right Hon, Viscount Bryce, 
Q.M, Cambridge: at the University Press, (7s, 6d, net.) 
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and Miss Agnes Repplier.) The encouragement of hobbies is 
another point of contact, though Mr. Nowell Smith wisely adds the 
caveat that a single hobby is dangerous: “ you ride it to death or 
it becomes your master”; and SirJ. D. McClure points out that a 
good head-master may prevent parents from mistaking a hobby 
for a vocation. There is also a strong and general fezling, which 
Professor Bateson cordially shares, against allowing the commercial 
or utilitarian spirit to dominate education, and in favour of devoting 
more time and intelligence to the teaching of English; and Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Nowell Smith agree that more should be done to 
encourage ‘‘ what old Hawtrey used so beautifully to call ‘ the sweet 
pride of authorship.’”” And we may finally note the recurrent 
complaint that as a race we suffer from a traditional contempt for 
intellect and “ things of the mind.” 


But while there is this general agreement that education is a 
spiritual endeavour, there is considerable difference as to the 
methods to be adopted and the first needs to be satisfied. Lord 
Bryce is hopeful that the stern discipline of war will tend to remove 
indifference and lead us to turn our intellectual resources to the 
fullest account. Others find it in the growing sense of fellowship, 
in the reconciliation of the two movements, “towards a fuller 
liberty of self-fulfilment and towards a fuller and stronger social 
life.” In his essay on “ The Aim of Educational Reform” Mr. 
Paton insists that it must be as wide as it is high. “ It must be 
co-extensive with life . . . higher than lucre, wider than the 
nation.”” The Dean of St. Paul’s asserts that we have to convert 
the public mind in this country to faith in trained and disciplined 
reason. ‘‘ No change in the curriculum can do much for education 
as long as the pupils imbibe no respect for intellectual values at 
home, and find none among their school fellows.” He pays a glowing 
tribute to the elevating influence of science on the mind, by 
encouraging a fine respect for truth and fact, for order and outline. 
As regards history and literature, ‘“‘ we need a Bible of the English 
race, which shall be hardly less sacred to each succeeding generation 
of Britons than the Old Testament is to the Jews.” The training 
of the Reason must awaken the soul. There are querulous moments 
in the essay, but it is instinct with a belief in the abiding virtues of 
the race. With Mr. Benson the first aim of education is “ to 
initiate the imagination of the young into the idea of fellowship 
and to make the thought of selfish individualism impossible,” and 
he indicates various ways in which by the power of suggestion the 
teacher may help to direct and control that secret undercurrent of 
thought—always ranging backwards and forwards—on which 
our happiness and unhappiness mainly depend. In his paper on 
“ Religion at School” the Head-Master of Wellington pleads 
for a franker treatment of the problems in Bible and 
Church history. Christianity to be effectual must inform the 
whole life of school, and he looks to peace no less than war to break 
down the walls between religion and conduct. Mr. Mansbridge, 
founder of the Workers’ Educational Association, gives an inter- 
esting account of what has been done, directly and indirectly, in 
England and America to promote the teaching of citizenship. The 
need for direct teaching is greater in America owing to the urgent 
problem of assimilating the influx of foreign immigrants. Mr, 
Nowell Smith's essay on “ The Place of Literaturein Education ” isin 
the main a forcible plea for revision of our methods of teaching the 
classics and literature so as to minimize unnecessary drudgery and 
generate enthusiasm. He goes so far as to admit that “ the irrup- 
tion of that turbulent rascal, natural science, has perhaps had most 
to do with the humanising our humanistic studies."” Mr. Malim, 
the Head-Master of Haileybury, deprecates the extravagant claims 
put forward by the champions of athletics, but maintains that 
games as played at Public Schools do foster courage, self-control, 
public spirit, fair play,and leadership. He would not curtail the 
hours for games in winter, but frankly admits that cricket wastes 
time, and would exempt all boys with tastes for natural history, 
photography, and other hobbies. He further condemns “ looking 
on”’ except at the great games of the year, newspaper publicity, 
the foolish worship of athletic prowess by parents, and “ millinery.” 
“ Not the least of the boons of the war is that it has ousted games 
from the foremost place as a topic of conversation.” Mr. Badley, 
Head-Master of Bedales, who deals with the organization of leisure- 
time pursuits, gives a list of the activities mainly promoted at the 
schools of the Society of Friends. Personally, he thinks voluntary 
free-time activities of such value that to make room for them he 
is willing to jettison some of the traditions that have gathered 
about school work and games. Sir J. D. McClure writes wisely 
and wittily, under the heading ‘‘ Preparation for Practical Life,” 
on the haphazard way in which the choice of a profession is settled ; 
on the paramount importance of continuation schools; on the proper 
spheres of State compulsion and voluntaryism ; and on the dangers 
of unduly emphasizing the specifically vocational or practical side 
of education. Mr. Frank Roscoe, Secretary of the Teachers’ 


Registration Council, gives a useful account of the efforts that have 
been made to secure professional unity for the teaching profession 
by registration in the last seventy years. 

Professor Bateson’s brilliant but pessimistic article on “‘ The Place 
of Science in Education” stands by itself. 


He is no anti-humanist ; 








in his view, the ideal education should attach equal importance 
to the quest of beauty and truth. “ If science is to be vivified by 
an infusion of the commercial utilitarian spirit, then a thousand times 
let us keep to the classics as the staple of our education.” But 
he regards the intellectual apathy of English public life as ineradj- 
cable. It is a morbid phase, but he does not see the cure. “ The 
fate of nations hangs literally on the issue of contemporary experi- 
ments in the laboratory ; but those who govern the Empire are 
quite content to know nothing of this.’’ He disbelieves ina compulsory 
scientific training if forced on an unwilling community. He praises 
the work done by Cambridge, but attacks Oxford for neglecting 
science, and for securing a preponderating influence in the 
leadership of the country by cultivating the special gifts which 
appealto ademocracy. He strongly demurs to the Poet Laureate’s 
view that the antagonism of science and religion has passed away. 
“ Agnosticism is the very life and mainspring of science.” Ip 
conclusion, he eulogizes science as proclaiming a wiser and gentler 
creed than that embodied in our Criminal Courts and education 
generally. 

To sum up, this is a stimulating and suggestive volume, though 
it may be urged that, while reference is often made to the 
educational ladder, the discussion is almost entirely concerned with 


the upper rungs. 





THE CHURCH IN THE FURNACE.* 

Tux editor of The Church in the Furnace! explains that the seventeen 
essays of which it is composed were written by the seventeen chaplaing 
who are responsible for them without consultation with each other, 
and under all the difficulties attending their work at the front. 
Consequently we have not before us, what would have been invalu- 
able if it could have been obtained, an agreed statement on the 
many problems discussed. But what we have, though each writer 
pleads that it is only an individual impression, is of great value; 
and on some of the main points the agreement is remarkable. 
For example, in regard to the much-discussed question of the 
religion of the soldier, almost all the chaplains make it plain that, 
while there has not been in their experience anything like what 
is understood at home as a ‘revival of religion,’’ yet it has 
become clear to them that the average Englishman, despite his 
“astounding "’ language and his taste for profane parodies, is 
essentially religious, and that this natural religion has been deepened 
by the ‘‘self-surrender to a cause, and the self-subordination 
in the interests of a common purpose,” which this war has brought 
with it :— 

“Deep down in the hearts even of those who are superficially 
the most careless is a sense of vocation, life is purposeful, and 
through all the mist of disillusionment and weariness the soldier 

erhaps remembers that he came forward voluntarily to fight 
or & cause because he believed that this cause was right, and that 
it was his duty to see that right conquered =e And with this 
sense of vocation came inevitably the loyalty to the cause and 
the spirit of brotherhood that are the special marks of the British 
soldier to-day.” 

But while this is universally allowed, it is at the same time 
admitted that there is an equally widespread indifference to institu- 
tional religion. One chaplain is content to draw the conclusion 
that the Church, so far from having failed, as its friends and foes 
alike complain, has builded better than it know, and that “the 
instinct of the people, wiser than the science of the priests, has 
seized upon the essential things,”’ which are the virtues catalogued 
by St. Paul as the fruits of the Spirit. The majority, however, 
not unreasonably, go on to considerthe problem why these naturally 
Christian souls hold so resolutely aloof from the ministrations of 
the Church ; and it is a healthy sign that they attribute the blame 
to the Church rather than to the average man. One finds the 
secret of want of success in the lack of ‘‘ definite Church teaching ”’ ; 
another puts this explanation by, with the sound criticism that 
‘*no amount of definiteness will create the sense of reality,’’ and 
suggests instead that the clergy have been, in the habit of attaching 
too much importance to what may be called “‘ trimmings"’; and 
“by emphasising the comparatively unimportant and laying 
tremendous stress on what is sure to seem unreal, they have set 
the vital things in an atmosphere of unreality.” Another points 
out that the clergy have failed to convey to their young people 
any ‘‘sense of individual responsibility in the corporate life of 
the Christian Church,” and therefore it is not wonderful that while 
membership in the State means something to them, membership 
jn the Church means nothing at all. The most thorough investiga- 
tion into the causes of failure is that contained in an essay on 
‘“* Faith in the Light of War,” by the Rev. F. R. Barry. He found 
that the practical creed of both officers and men with whom he 
evme in contact was frankly non-Christian, and he traces the cause 
to the traditional teaching about God imbibed in early life, and 
not, it would seem, clearly enough corrected by the professional 
teachers of religion. The clergy were scandalized recently by 
Mr. Wells’s announcement of his discovery of a new God, Who was 





* (1) The Church in the Furnace: Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service, Edited by F. B. Macnutt, 8.C.F. London: Macmillan 
and Co, (5s. net.}——(2) Lilies and Forget-me-nots ; The Untouched Cross. By Thomas 
Tiplady, London; O, H, Kelly, (6d, net,j 
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a God with a righteous and loving purpose for the world which 
He was bent on carrying through ; they were scandalized because 
this righteous and loving purpose was eminently the characteristic 
of the God revealed in Jesus Christ. But as Mr. Barry points 
out, the idea in most men’s minds is that God is an omnipotent 
but unmoral being who ordains whatever happens, evil and good 
alike ; not One Who, in the world He has made, is in conflict with 
the evil that thwarts Him, and with Whom we are called upon to 
co-operate in bringing in, through much tribulation, His kingdom 
of righteousness. He pleads for the re-enthronement of the Christian 
God, who is “‘ the God of the Cross.”” With Mr. Barry’s paper 
should be read that by Mr. Studdert-Kennedy, who goes through 
a series of religious difficulties propounded to him by various 
soldiers at informal conferences, such as ‘‘ Why does God allow 
evil, especially such an evil as war?” ‘Why does not God 
punish the right man?” “What is God doing ?’—and shows 
that they all arise from a non-Christian, and largely fatalistic, 
conception of God’s government :— 

“‘ There is no one for whom the soldier has such supreme contempt 
as @ bad Staff officer who wears red tabs and spurs and never sees 
the trenches. And to him that is how God appears. Christ was 
splendid while He was on earth, but He has gone into Heaven. 

e has retired to the security of Corps Headquarters well behind 
the lines, and from there He directs operations, All the glory 
with which we invest the glorified Christ, the throne, the host of 
waiting angels, the triumphal entry into Heaven, all this means 
just ‘red tabs and spurs,’ and they do not evoke worship or even 
respect. . . . Only the Cross is eternal, it is the only real throne. 
The only crown the modern man respects is the Crown of Thorns.” 
Consequently the chief message which all these chaplains at the 
front send to their brethren at home is, in the words of the 
Rev. E. 8. Woods, ‘‘ to recover the sense that Christianity is an 
adventure,” the greatest adventure ; and to recover with that sense 
thenecessary insight into the modern conditions of the crusade, and 
the unity of purpose and organization without which it cannot succeed. 

A large part of the book consists of suggestions for the effective 
modernizing of the English Church militant, based upon the 
experience gained at the front. Fellowship, for one thing, has 
been a reality out there, both between laymen and clergymen, 
and also between the ministers of the various Christian Churches, 
with the possible exception of the Roman Catholics; because 
in the pursuit of a common aim men of all sorts have learned to 
know each other, and to recognize how groundless were many 
old suspicions, and how superficial were many points of difference. 
And the conclusion is rightly drawn that similar results would 
follow at home from the general adoption of the conception of all 
Christian people as ‘ bound to one another in a common meinber- 
ship, pledged to a common loyalty, moving to a corporate end.” 
The worst of it is that here at home there are few signs, among 
the dominant party, of any disposition to regard a single one of 
their shibboleths as a thing “ indifferent.’’ Two essays deal with 
Religious Education and the Training of the Clergy, and both 
propose drastic changes. Mr. Neville Talbot pleads for a longer 
time for ordinands at a Theological College. ‘‘It is hardly too 
much to say that the minimum character of training at Theological 
Colleges creates a maximum separation between clergy and laity. 
For there is time to contract clerical diseases, but not time to get 
over them.’’ The Rev. T. W. Pym proposes that at these Colleges 
there should be training in practical psychology and papers set 
from that point of view on current popular literature. He gives 
an example of such a paper, on ‘Sinister Street.” There are 
also many proposals for changes in the present Church services, 
to which it is hoped Convocation will pay some attention, The 
theological chaplains ask for a modernized Catechism, and object 
to the retention of the Commandments in the Communion Service 
as tending to confirm the current Hebraic conception of God, 
and incidentally to set the Christian seal on the Mosaic cosmogony. 
All denounce the present Burial Service and that for the Baptism 
of Adults as having proved unusable, without large modification. 
We cannot give space to discuss any of these practical questions ; 
but we commend the book to the careful study of al thoughtful 
people. And we cannot refrain from saying that our hope for the 
future of the English Church has been much quickened by its 
perusal. Might not all the Senior Chaplains at the end of the 
war be given a seat in Convocation with several votes apiece ? 

The second book before us? is a pamphlet consisting of two ehapters 
extracted from The Kitten in the Crater, a series of experiences 
at the front by a Methodist Chaplain. In his discovery of a re- 
ligious spirit among the men Mr. Tiplady is at one with his 
brother-chaplains ; he agrees with them also that ‘‘a new and 
better civilization must be built round the Cross.’’ Mr. Tiplady's 
special gift is one of imaginative insight, which gives distinctior 
to what he writes. 





A FORECAST OF THE WAR.* 
WE have received a copy of a book, of which a limited number 
of copies were printed, containing some of the papers on political, 
social, and military problems discussed by a group of thoughtful 
London ; 


* The Records of the Chathem Dining Club, 191-1914. Hugh Rees, 


for the Club, 





men in the happy days before the war. Imperial Unity, Imperial 
Foreign Policy, Labour and the Empire, and Britain’s Food Supply 
are among the weighty topics handled frankly and without the 
ordinary party bias. But the paper that we have found most re- 
markable is one that was read by Lord Perey on April 10th, 1913, 
on “The Best Means of Meeting Our Military Requirements under 
Present Conditions.”’ At that time, a year and a quarter before the 
storm broke out of a seemingly clear sky, the British public was 
absorbed in its own affairs, and the politicians were solely con- 
cerned with the Party conflict over Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment. It would have amazed the average citizen on April 
10th, 1913, to be told, as Lord Percy told his fellow-members, that 
Germany had been preparing for at least nine years for an over- 
whelming attack upon France and Russia, to whom, as she calcu- 
lated, Great Britain could give no effective aid. Germany, he said, 
had decided in 1904 that the Entente between France and Great 
Britain, which she had failed to avert by diplomacy, must be 
broken up by force :— 


“In view of the fact that in the event of war they [the 

German General Staff] would have to deal not only with France 
and Russia, but with Great Britain as well, they came to the 
following decision, about which there is no secret whatever : 
That the first essential of success was that France should be 
crushed before Russia could bring her whole strength to bear. 
That this first essential could not be realised unless means 
were taken to evade the enormously strong eastern fronticr of 
France. Further, that as Great Britain also was concerned, 
Germany might expect to be threatened by a_ British 
landing in Belgium or Holland. In order to avoid this danger 
and also to evade the French fortifications, it was decided that 
the neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland would no longer be 
recognised. It was decided that the French were to be crushed 
by @ vast converging movement from the north and east, the 
result of which would be so decisive that they would come to terms 
and leave Germany and Austria free to deal with Russia. In order 
to gain this result strategic railways were to be constructed leading 
up to the frontiers of Belgium and Switzerland and along those 
frontiers. Two enormous camps containing every facility for 
the concentration of several army corps were constructed at two 
points on the Belgian and Luxemburg frontiers. So impossible 
was it to conceal these preparations that the Germans have long 
ago abandoned the attempt. The doctrine of envelopment, 
sanctified by the traditions of the German Army and involving 
in this case the repudiation of all treaties and the rights of 
independent nations, is openly preached. The doctrine was form- 
ally expounded by the Emperor himeelf in a document prepared 
by Field-Marshal Von Schlieffen which he read to the chiefs of 
the military hierarchy on January 1, 1908. It has been published 
and is explicit on the necessity of outflanking the French defences. 
The danger to Great Britain and to Europe is not alone the German 
fleet. That danger can be easily provided against. The general 
sense of insecurity is due to the fact that the nations are beginning 
to realise that there are no longer any safeguards in Europe. Treaties 
are worth nothing. There is no check upon the scope of a war 
which will involve all the Great Powers, and no limit to the demands 
which the victorious nations will make.” 
Lord Percy proceeded to show that in our own interests we should 
be obliged to help France on land, lest by allowing the French to be 
overwhelmed we should be isolated and discredited. Our Navy 
alone could not bring the Germans to their knees, for three 
reasons :— 

““(1) Close blockade of the enemy’s harbours is impossible. 
We have not a sufficient margin of strength to allow of it. The 
utmost we could do is to enforce an open blockade by blocking 
the Channel and patrolling the passage between Norway and 
Scotland. (2) Such a blockade would take many months before 
it could have any really marked effect on Germany. Her resources 
will allow her to maintain her population for a very considerable 
time. (3) A victory on land will turn the tables completely in 
her favour. Our blockade will be outflanked in its turn. She 
will obtain access to the French Atlantic ports, and be able to hit 
us in our most sensitive quarter, our food a The whole coast 
from Dantzic to Ostend will also be controlled by her.” 
Therefore our salvation depended on winning a victory somewhere 
on the Continent. We could not be certain of the French winning 
that victory, because Germany would put half-a-million more men 
in the field than France in the first month, during which Russia 
would probably be mobilizing and concentrating. Moreover, “ if 
the German enveloping movement is successful, it will probably 
have decisive results.” Lord Perey evidently feared the worst 
from the sudden German rush through Belgium. He was definitely 
mistaken in thinking that Italy would go to war on the side of the 
Central Powers, as she was bound to do if—but only if—the other 
members of the Triple Alliance were attacked without provocation. 
But in other respects the accuracy of his forecast was wonderful. 

He went on to consider the nature of the help that we could give 
to France. We had six divisions, an Expeditionary Force of one 
hundred and s:xty thousand men in all! :— 

‘Their employment would, however, be conditional on three 
things :—(1) On the Government having sufficient nerve to leave 
the country’s defence entirely in the hands of the Territorials. 
(2) On there being no panic or outcry in the Press which would 
prevent them sailing. In this connection it may be asked, What 
would the effect of the landing of a small German detachment be 
on the sending of our Expeditionary Force? (3) On their not 
being engaged in some other part of the world when war breaks out.” 


Even if they were all sent to France, they would not be numerous 
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snough to put the French on an equality with the invaders. “It 
is calculated that the main armies will become engaged about the 
sixteenth or seventeenth day after the order for mobilization,” 
but Lord Percy added that the interval would be reduced owing to 
the increase of the peace effectives on both sides, and that the latest 
German Army Bill contemplated a concentration for battle in ten 
or twelve days from the date of calling up the reserves. As we know 
now, the fortnight lost to the enemy through the desperate resist- 
ance of the Belgians at Liége and before Louvain threw this time- 
table out of gear and deprived the Germans of much of the advan- 
tage of their earlier and speedier mobilization. But Lord Percy was 
not entitled to expect the Belgian miracle or the astonishing prompti- 
tude with which the Russians contrived to invade East Prussia, thus 
diverting large forces from the West. Lord Percy went on to argue 
that, in view of these facts, it was no longer safe for us to depend 
on the Navy and a small professional Army, which was far weaker 
than it had ever been, as compared with the Continental hosts. 
He then explained and defended the proposals of Lord Roberts 
and the National Service League for training every able-bodied 
man in a Home Service Army, from which volunteers would enlist 
in a Colonial and Indian Army or an Expeditionary Force :— 

* The second condition, however, is that there must be no further 

evasion. There must be no telling the people that the sole aim 
and object of this reform is home defence. The public must be 
instructed in foreign policy and be given some idea of the inter- 
national situation as it affects Great Britain to-day, with especial 
reference to the necessity of preserving the balance of power, of 
upholding our treaties, and supporting our allies. We must put 
the whole truth before them and hide nothing.” 
Half the opposition to National Service, was, Lord Percy said, 
‘“‘ pure ignorance—ignorance of history and geography as well as 
of the elementary facts of foreign politics.” We have had as a 
nation to pay dearly for our ignorance, which the politicians on both 
sides, even if they knew better, did nothing to dispel. But it is idle 
to lament past mistakes. By the mercy of Providence, we came 
safely through the crisis at the outset of the war, without realizing 
a tithe of our dangers, and victory is now ours if we will only 
carry on. 





THE MONARCHY ,IN POLITICS.* 


‘ 


Mr. Farrer’s new book is described as “‘ an impartial inquiry 
into the actual working of Constitutional Monarchy in England 
during the reigns of George III., George IV., William IV., and 
Queen Victoria.” It is a work of considerable industry and, we 
have no doubt, of the best intentions, but it is far from deserving 
the praise of impartiality. The author's latent bias creeps out 
continually, not only in isolated judgments, but in his whole selection 
of facts; he evidently looks on the Crown as essentially an inter- 
fering thing—interfering sometimes beneficially, more often perni- 
ciously, but always endeavouring to come between the expressed 
will of the people and its execution. He tells us how this measure 
was destroyed through Court influence and that measure delayed, 
how this Minister was thwarted and that overthrown, how merit 
was denied and incapacity was rewarded at the caprice of the 
Monarch. No mention is made of the vastly greater number of 
cases where there was no interference ; about these there is indeed 
nothing exciting to say. Queen Victoria's struggle against Gladstone 
interests every one, but you cannot make a dramatic paragraph 
out of the fact that in such-and-such a year the Royal Assent was 
given to so many Bills and there is no reason to believe that the 
Sovereign exercised her influence for or against any of them. Yet 
the omission of this fact produces a totally wrong impression on 
the reader's mind. He is led to believe that intrigue is the rule and 
neutrality the exception, whereas any one with the slightest know- 
ledge of public business could inform him that the most meddle- 
some of rulers meddles with far less than he lets alone. Mr. Farrer’s 
book chronicles all the creakings of our Government mechanism ; 
it is silent about the long years of smooth, steady working. 

On another side also Mr. Farrer is unfair. He lays great stress 
on the public danger of the Crown using its social influence to 
advance or prejudice measures in which it is interested ; but danger 
of this kind, whether it be great or small, is not confined to any 
one form of government. Wherever there is a social sphere and 
a political sphere each will necessarily affect the other; and the 
advantage of a Constitutional Monarchy is that the head of the 
social sphere is limited in his activities by considerations which 
are not binding on private persons, however eminent. The most 
arbitrary of Constitutional Monarchs recognizes that he has a duty 
to perform towards all parties; but no one expects a social or 
financial magnate to consult the interests of classes adverse to his 
own. Mr. Morgan could exercise openly and without danger an 
influence which President Wilson would not dream of employing. 
“ Under no republican system, with frequently changing Presidents,” 
says Mr. Farrer, ‘* would it have been possible for Catholic Emanci- 
pation to have been deferred from 1891 to 1829.” Has he ever 
considered how long anti-Trust legislation was delayed in the 
United States? If a President is a man of strong character, his 
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influence is likely to be very nearly as great as that of an hereditary 
monarch, while if he is the mere puppet of a “‘ machine,” the influence 
passes into the hands of a social or financial leader who has no 
official code to check him in its use. The fact of permanent influence 
is not to be altered by the simple expedient of changing your 
nominal ruler every four years. 

There is no doubt that on various occasions Kings and Queens 
of England have managed to postpone legislation which was needed 
without delay ; there is equally no doubt that on various occasions 
they have managed to save the country from hasty and pernicious 
action on which it was bent. Mr. Farrer indicts heavily on both 
counts. Towards the first his attitude is: ‘‘ What an iniquity 
that the advance of civilization should be hindered by such a sur. 
vival of Mediaevalism !”” Towards the second : “‘ What a fortunate 
escape! But how dangerous to the country to have the power of 
doing so much good concentrated outside the Houses of Parliament!” 
A scientific historian would avoid such evidence of bitterness and 
prejudice; a Lecky or a Stubbs would state the facts and leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

Of Mr. Farrer’s own opinions, which are expressed tolerably 
clearly throughout the volume, we do not propose to enter into any 
discussion : he may consider, if he so chooses, that the danger of a 
*“‘ premature peace "’ is the great bugbear of all short-sighted minds, 
or that “the bombardment of our east coast towns in 1914 was a 
link in the long chain of events of which the first link was the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares.’’ But in so far as his general views 
have prevented him from holding the balance of history fairly, they 
have spoiled what might have been a most valuable and instructive 
work. 





FICTION. 


THE GREEN MIRROR.* 
Wir the necessary changes, the theme of Mr. Walpole’s novel 
is that of Turgenieff’s Fathers and Sons. But there is none of 
Turgeniefi’s austere self-effacement here, and it is a far cry from 
Bazarov to Philip Mark. Philip realized that there were problems 
to solve, and was anxious to break down many things; but he 
was the last person in the world to say, as Bazarov did on his 
death-bed: ‘‘ and I was a giant.” Philip had no belief in himself ; 
he hated the conventionalities, the stifiness, the insularity of 
English middle-class life fifteen years ago; but he had no specific 
schemes of reform. He was always moving on. He was a social 
solvent, and he was the means of breaking up the solidarity of one 
well-entrenched and powerfully organized family system; but 
the leaven of unrest was already there. Even among the members 
of the elder generation there was Uncle Tim, an unconventional 
old bachelor who wore loose collars, did not go to Church on 
Sundays, and in a variety of other ways violated the Trenchard 
code. Indeed, if it had not been for Uncle Tim, Philip would 
never have escaped absorption in the family. The Trenchards 
were not exactly patricians; but they were pillars of society. 
The family was widely ramified, solid, respectable, and self- 
sufficing. Its members were not arrogant; they did not despise 
other people—other people simply did not exist. They were not 
artistic; their furniture was massive, their upholstery Victorian. 
Some of their habits and tastes were terrible. They went to Church 
twice, and, still worse, always had cold supper, on Sundays. We 
deeply regret to have to add that they also read the Spectator. 
Still, comfort reigned in Trenchardland, and the family rule was 
far from being oppressive. The sons and daughters had quite 
a good time, and spent a good part of the year in a lovely place 
in Cornwall. Millie Trenchard, the younger daughter, went to 
Paris to be “ finished,” and returned semi-Parisianized. George 
Trenchard, the father, was an amiable literary dilettante, who 
avoided all disagreeables and domestic responsibilities, His old father 
lived with him, and two unmarried elderly sisters, one amiable and 
incoherent, the other acid and fretful. But although Grandfather 
Trenchard was a great repository of tradition, the system was, 
in this branch of the family, matriarchal. Everything was left to 
Mrs. Trenchard—a strong, placid, reserved, tenacious woman. 
‘** A daughter's a daughter all the days of her life,” was her maxim ; 
and her affection—deep but exacting—for her children rose to a 
passion with her elder daughter Katherine. We are told that 
she never forgave her brother Tim, and was severed from him 
because he warned her that one day her children would break 
away from her. (Mr. Walpole, who does not always join his flats, 
says, a hundred pages further on, that she was very fond of him.) 
Katherine was everybody’s favourite, and returned her mother’s 
love whole-heartedly until the sudden arrival on the scene of Philip 
Mark, the son of an old friend of her father, who had lived some 
years in Russia. Katherine fell in love with him at once; but 
Mrs. Trenchard, while reluctantly acquiescing in the engagement, 
resolved that she would never give up her daughter. The principle 
was unsound; but she had great excuse. For Philip, though 
he had a vivid personality, had neither tact nor manners nor 
stability. He wanted people to like him, but set about it in a 
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singularly maladroit way. He had an appearance of strength, 
but was as weak as water. His redeeming feature was his love 
of Katherine, but even that was not strong enough to protect him 
from himself. He had nominally broken with his past and his 
Russian mistress, who had refused to marry him and wished 
him to go back to England. He had first hated, then loved Russia ; 
he wanted to settle in England, but was repelled by English con- 
ventionalities and proprieties. Mrs. Trenchard’s policy was to 
Trenchardize him—to absorb him in the feather-bed of the family, 
and so keep Katherine. At first Philip rebelled, and tried to induce 
Katherine to escape with him before the year’s engagement was 
up. Katherine refused—out of love for her home—and this gave 
Mrs. Trenchard time to mature her policy. Philip was thoroughly 
frightened of Mrs. Trenchard, who played her trump card when 
she announced that she had known all along about his past, and 
did not regard it as a barrier to his marriage—on her terms. Finally, 
it was Katherine, fearing that Philip would drift back to Russia and 
his Anna, who forced him to elope. Mrs. Trenchard had conquered 
Philip, but was defeated by her daughter. 

The story has its longueurs, but it is extremely interesting, and 
the descriptions of Cornwall are charming. It is a pity, however, 
that if, as Mr. Walpole apparently believes, England needs to be 
liberated from the tyranny of Trenchardism, he could not have 
seen his way to represent the emancipated as more worthy of 


liberation. 








ReapaBtE Novers.—The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills. By 
Edith Wherry. (John Lane. 6s.)—A very clever novel of Chinese 
life. The author has a marvellous faculty for enabling her readers 
to see life from the Oriental point of view. Our Miss York. 
By Edwin Bateman Morris. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)—The story of 
a New York business woman. The first section, which is concerned 
with the heroine’s professional career, is more amusing than the 
second, which deals with her love affairs. No. 7 Brick Row. 
By W. Riley. (H. Jenkins. 5s. net.)—Deals with the annals of an 
East End ‘‘ Providence.” Mrs. Tickle is a delightful creation, 
and combines common-sense and benevolence to an unusual degree. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Wilkes and the City. By Sir William Treloar. (John Murrray. 
12s, net.}—This is a very readable Life of Wilkes, laying special stress 
on his long and intimate connexion with the City. The author, 
himself an ex-Lord Mayor and an Alderman for Wilkes’s old ward 
of Farringdon Without, has collected a great deal of fresh and 
interesting information about his hero’s masterful dealings with the 
City Fathers. It was characteristic of Wilkes that, after his election 
to the well-paid office of Chamberlain in 1779, he declined to resign 
his seat as an Alderman ; when his re-election was opposed in 1791, 
he declared ‘‘ that he would live and die an Alderman of the City 
of London,” with the approving cheers of the Livery. As Cham- 
berlain, the stormy petrel of politics had to make speeches on 
behalf of the City to the eminent men who were admitted to the 
freedom. It is curious to think of Wilkes solemnly welcoming Pitt 
and Nelson. 


The Despatches of Lord French. (Chapman and Hall, 21s. net.}—In 
this handsome and well-printed volume, issued in a limited edition, 
are reprinted Lord French's historic despatches from France, be- 
ginning with the story of Mons and the great retreat in the despatch 
of September 7th, 1914, and ending with the brief despatch on the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt affair of October, 1915. All the names of 
officers mentioned in despatches are given with the text. Four good 
portraits and six very elementary maps illustrate the book. Apart 
from the maps, which are unworthy of the occasion, and the re- 
grettable absence of an index, the volume is to be commended 
as indispensable for a war library. 


Inside the British Isles. By Arthur Gleason. (J. Lane. 5s. net.) 
—This interesting and dogmatic book records the impressions of 
an American journalist, a Socialist, who naturally associated with 
the little Socialist cliques in this country and saw us through their 
spectacles. Mr. Gleason’s perspective is faulty, we think, but 
he is so friendly to Great Britain, and so anxious to prove to his 
fellow-countrymen that ‘‘in accomplished reform” we are “a 
generation ahead of the United States,”’ that we cannot help feeling 
flattered and entertained by his book. He writes at some length 
on Labour, Women, the Prime Minister, and of course [reland, 
stating the difficulties in regard to Ulster, and then taking refuge, 
as sO many people outside Ireland vainly do, in the pious belief 
that the Irish question will be settled somehow because every one 
is weary of the ancient feud. 


A Dictionary of Similes. By ¥. J. Wilstack. (Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


net.)—Mr. Wilstack has made a hobby of collecting similes for the 
past quarter of a century, and is, he says, the first to publish a 
classified dictionary of similes from English and other literatures. 
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His collection is large and well arranged, with an index of authors, 
and will doubtless be much used by writers aiming at the 
picturesque. Mr. Wilstack’s fault is that he includes too many 
trivial and even foolish similes ; a large number of them, ascribed 
to “Anon.,” were not worth dragging from their obscurity. 
“Glorious as the sun,” quoted from Beaumont and Fletcher, is 
so obvious that it must have been used by many men before them. 
Similes of this type abound in this all too comprehensive dictionary. 


Selections from the Italian Poets. 
Writers. With Critical Introductions by Ernesto Grillo. (Blackie 
and Son. 7s. 6d. net each.)—These two fascinating volumes of 
good Italian prose and poetry, with brief and scholarly Introductions 
by Dr. Grillo, of Glasgow University, will be welcomed by many 
people who love Italian, but do not find it easy to get Italian books. 
Dr. Grillo’s selections, made in a broad and catholic spirit, range 
in poetry from Dante and his forerunners down to Leopardi, 
Carducci, Fogazzaro, Gabriele D’Annunzio, and Ada Negri, the 
poetess of genius, and in prose from the “ Fioretti,” Boccaccio, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Machiavelli to De Amicis and D’ Annunzio, 
whose prose is as richly coloured and difficult as his verse. A 
hundred poets and fifty prose-writers are drawn upon for these 
charming anthologies, which remind us anew of the amazing wealth 
of Italian literature through the ages. 


Selections from the Italian Prose- 


Historical Relations. 
10s. 6d. net.)— 
gives a new 


Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its 
By James Gibson. (Cambridge University Press. 
Professor Gibson’s admirably written treatise 
view of the principles of Locke’s famous Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding, elucidating it by comparison with 
Locke’s English precursors as well as with Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Kant. ‘In proclaiming the possibility and necessity of 
undertaking an investigation of knowledge, prior to and 
independently of the attempt to determine the nature of real 
being, Locke introduced a new point of view into philosophy.” 
Professor Gibson remarks eaustically that Locke’s classic work 
still suffers from the assumption that it can be understood without 
being studied. His own book will send a good many readers to 
Locke. 


Two Brave Brothers. By H. F. Morris. (R. J. James. 10s. 6d. 
net.}—This book contains memoirs of the late C. S. Rolls, the 
first man to fly across the Channel from England to France and 
back, and of his brother, Lord Llangattock, who was killed in 
France in 1916. There is much unessential detail, but the 
references to the early days of motoring and flying and the illus- 
trations from portraits and prints are interesting. 





Illustrations of Chaucer's England. Edited by Dorothy Hughes. 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Hughes has selected 
passages from Froissart and other chroniclers of the age of the 
Black Prince, Wycliffe, and Chaucer to illustrate the period in 
its military, social, ecclesiastical, and political aspects. The 
book is published, as Professor Pollard explains in the Preface, 
on behalf of the Board of Historical Studies in the University 
of London, and should help to make our mediaeval history interesting 
to the student. The passages are well chosen and judiciously 
edited. We like Higden’s estimate of the English character, 
given in the fourteenth-century English of Trevisa :— 

“These men been speedful bothe on hors and on foote, able 
and redy to alle manere dedes of armes, and beeth i-woned to have 
the victorie and the maistrie in everich fight wher no treson is 
walkynge ; and beeth curious, and kummeth wel i-now telle dedes 
and wondres that thei haveth i-seie. Also they gooth in dyvers 
londes, unnethe beeth eny men richere in her owne lond othere 
more gracious in fer and in straunge londe. They konneth betre 
wynne and gete newe than kepe her owne heritage ; therfor it is 
that they beeth i-spred so wyde and weneth that everich londe 
is hir owne heritage. The men beeth able to al manere sleithe 
and witte, but to fore the dede blondrynge and hasty, and more 
wys after the dede; and leveth ofte lightliche what they haveth 
bygonne.” 

The last sentence suggests that ‘“‘ muddling through ” is an ancient 
failing of ours, though it has not, in modern times, been our practice 
to leave undone what we have begun. 


Charlotte Bronté, 1816-1916. Edited by Butler Wood. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—Next to Mrs. Gaskell’s biography, this is per- 
haps the most interesting book yet published about the Bronté sisters. 
It contains a dozen essays read to the Bronté Society during the 
last twenty years or written for the occasion of this centenary 
tribute, with many illustrations. The late Dr. Garnett’s dis- 
criminating estimate of Charlotte’s place in nineteenth-century 
fiction is excellent. ‘“‘ Charlotte is not a poet and Emily is not 
an artist,’’ he wrote in reference to the critics who rated Charlotte’s 
verses higher than Emily's. Sir Sidney Lee’s account of Charlotte’s 
London visits shows in much that Dr. John in 
Villette was a lifelike portrait of Mr. George Smith, the publisher. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has a characteristic note on Charlotte as a 
Romantic. Mrs. Humphry Ward's “‘ Some Thoughts on Charlotte 
Bronté ”’ contains some family reminiscences and the outspokeu 
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verdict—" Which was the greater, she or Emily ? To my mind, 
Emily, by far ’—on the controversy that will always divide the 
reading world. The account of the Bronté Society by Mr. H. EF. 
Wroot shows that the Society, alone among special literary societies 
of the kind, is still flourishing, partly because it is based on local 
patriotism, 





The Ancient Earthworks of the New Forest. By Heywood Sumner. 
(Chiswick Press. 20s. net.)—This scholarly book, a veritable labour 
of love, contains beautifully executed plans and descriptions of all 
the old earthworks that the author has been able to find in the 
New Forest, together with notes on the pottery and other relics that 
have been dug up, especially at Sloden and other sites near Fording- 
bridge where the early potters worked. Mr. Sumner classifies the 
earthworks as defensive camps on high ground like Buckland 
Rings, shepherds’ enclosures, dykes and ditches, miscellaneous 
earthworks, including the well-known Moot at Downton, and 
mediaeval parks enclosed for sport, such as the old park of Lynd- 
hurst. In prehistoric times the Isle of Wight was joined to the 
mainland ; the homes of the men who made the barrows between 
the Beaulieu and Lymington Rivers are now covered by the waters 
of the Solent. Mr. Sumner has found no physical evidence to sup- 
port the legend of William the Conqueror depopulating the district 
to make the New Forest. He might have referred to Mr. Baring’s 
demonstration that the evidence of Domesday Book points to the 
same conclusion. The New Forest has always been what it is 
to-day. 


The Clergy Directory, 1918 (J. 8. Phillips, 4s. 6d. net) contains a 
remarkably compact list of the Church clergy and an equally 
compact list of benefices. The book has been brought up to date 
so far as to name Dr. Henson as Bishop of Hereford. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——»———— 

Athanagslo-Benisty (Mme.), Clinical Forms of Nerve Lesions, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & peaiien net 
Anghtie (H.), Applied Mechanics: Second Year, 8vo........ (Routledge) net 
Baird (E.), The Heart of Virginia Keep, ¢r 8vo....... .(Ward & Lock) net 
Ball (W, W. B.), Cambridge Papers, cr 8vo........ ...(Macmillan) net 
Traton (E. A.), Spanish Conversation, Book I, cr 8vo {itivingtone) net 
Binyon Ce ) The Cause: Poems of ‘the War, cr 8vo. Mathews) net 
Bird (HH. J.), A Daughter of Charies L, Se BE (R, Scott) net 
Rishop (e Liturgica DWE dacéoees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Trroca (A.) and Ducroquet, Artificial Limbs, cr 8v0 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
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6/0 
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IGRI, GB DUD cccccccctccsecctesiccceceseesses (J. Brown) net 3/0 
Capns (Mile. M.), Pour Charmer Nos Petits, cr 8vo............ eer ts _ 2/6 
— »ion (Jessie), The Foolishness of Lilian, cr8vo............ ne) 6/0 
Cobbold e. A.), Some Ponitents of Scripture : Lent Addresses (sticmnstony net 3/0 
Czech Folk Tales, aclected and translated by Dr. J. Baudis, cr 8vo(G, Allen) net 4/6 
Douglas (Mona), Mychurachan: Poems, 8vo...............: (J. Long) net 2/6 
Duhem (J.), The Question of Alsace- Lorrain e, cr 8vo (Hodder & & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Findlay (A. '), The Treasures of Coal Tar, cr8vo.............. (G, Allen) net 4/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), ——— ofa Yorkshire Parish : Darrington, eves. Iane) net 7/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Amaranth Club, cr 8vo............ (Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Gregory (P.), Ireland : a Song of Hope, and other Poems, cr 8vo(F. Unwin) net 2/6 
Herry (FP. 8.), es BBs cedcncenncesoeteuceed (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Hill (J. A.), Man SO Be, GOR, on ccccosecthoensgpsensnnees (Cassell) net 5/0 
History of American Literature (A), Vol. I,, 8vo...... (Camb, Univ, _* net 15/0 
eee Ce GUND GEO, GEOR, ccccccuccccescescevcssuccgges Lane) 6/0 
Howarth (W. J.), Meat Inspection Problems, 8vo............ (Bail ee) net 6/0 
Imbort (L.) and Real (P.), Fracture of the Lower Jaw (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
James (Gertie De 8. W.), Green Grapes, cr 8v0...........50065 Laurie) net 2/6 
Kinney (J. P.), Develo ment of Forest Law in America. .(Chapman & Hall) net 11/6 


Kraemer (H.), Scientific and Applied Pharmacognosy ( apman & Hall) net 23/0 
Lagrange (F.), F sactueee of the Orbit, and Injuries to the Eye in War, er 8vo 
~ a & Sto Trent net 6/0 


Leftwich (R. W.), Alda to Rational Therapeutics, 18mo........ (Bailliére) net 3/6 
Leriche (R.), Treatment of Fractures, Vols, I.-I1. (fodder & Stoughton) each net 6/0 
MacEatec (J. F.), Poeme, CF VO ...cccccccsccccccccscces F, Unwin) net 2/6 
Magee (Rev, A. V.), God's Love and Man's Perplexity, er 8vo (S ee net 3/0 
Malden (R. H.), Watchman, What of the Night ? cr 8vo ....(Macmilian) net 65/0 
Mathematical Papers for Admiasion into RMA ER MO. 1908-i7(Macmillany net 7/0 
Miles (A.), The Edinburgh School of we before Lister, cr 8vo (Black) net 5/0 
Navarro (A. De), The Scottish Women's Hospital at the na Abbey of 
Royaumont, MN <d cacns iawiuntn ak dcaoat cenatcns pisanel G. Allen) net 7/6 
Noffgen (H.), Grammar and Vocabulary of Samoan Language (toatedg net 5/0 
O'Grady (S.), Selected Essays and Passages, cr 8vo ........ in) net 3/0 
Oxford University Calendar for the Year 1913. .(Oxford Gary. Press) net 6/0 
Parham (Hilda), Frult of the Passion, cr 8vo............ (Skeffington) net 3/0 
Pemberton (M.), The Man of Silver Mount, cr 8vo............ (Cassell) net 6/0 
Peterson (Captain), Nautical Whist ............cccceeceeseesees (J. Brown) 2/6 
Religion and Reconstruction: Addresses by various authors (Skeffington) net 3/6 
Ranning (T. R.), Empirical Formulas, Svo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Bllberrad (Una L.), — T wood Affair, cr 8v0............ (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Simmonds (Lieut. P. For His Friends : Letters, cr 8vo...... Alden) net 2/6 
Bmith (D. W.), The ioe pation to the Rule of the Road at Sea (J. Brown) net 10/6 
Siaythe (R, H.), Wounds of Animals, and their Treatment, cr 8vo (Bailllére) net 6/0 
Todd (J.), Verbal Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers ( (J. Pg: net 5/0 
Trent (P.), Stephen Vale, GP EVO......cccccccccscceces (Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Wakeford (Ven. J.), At "God's GEOR, WOU e cc cccccecosas eon net 3/0 
Wellace (K.}, Down under Donovan, cr 8V0..........666+ (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Welton (J.), Groundwork of Logic, cr 8VO.........cccececcccceees (Clive) 4/0 
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a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London 





TOTAL FUNDS - 21,405,644 


OYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 


ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 


COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, EN ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. OBFAD, (1 Korth, John @treet, LIVERPOOL. 








DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 





£2 10/- Dividend will double your 

holding of War Stock and produce 

£100 new money for the War. 

Write for particulars to 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


cr to any of its Agents. 


— — 





HE MERSEY ‘DOCKS ‘AND ) HARBOUR BOARD are syapenal 


to receivo Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreod upon, on the socurity 


of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s. 6d. percentum per annum, payable 
half-yearly, for periods as may bo arranged. Communications to be addressed to 
A, Dranfleld, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 


ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


Deck Office, Liverpool. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANTED for EASTER for BLACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL, 
SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, Chemistry, Elementary Science. 


Training or experience desirable, Also KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, to take 


char; 


ge of large Kindergarten. Handwork essential, Gccd Ait or Needlework 


desirable. Good salaries will be paid in both ceses, therefore Fw ap tee snould stato 


salaries deatred. —Apply immediately to Mies GARDN ER, The H 


F 


igh School, Blackburn. 


AUCONBERGE SCHOOL, BECCLES.— HEAD - MAST ER 


Wanted beginning of next term, Grecvate, Echcol bas 25 boys at present. 


Mainly preparatory for Public Schools, Endowment.—Apply RECTOR, Beccles. 





T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD — 
Required for Next Term, a MAT HEMATICAL MASTER to teach Aimy 


Class and “Mathematical Scholarship candidetes, Salary, re full beard and 
y 


residence, £150 per annum for Laymen or £1€0 for Master in He 


Ordera, Post 


either permanent or temporary.—Applications, with references, to be sent to the 


HEAD- MASTER, 8t. John's School, eatherhead, 











JOYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY 


ATH 
Wanted after Easter, ENGLISH MISTRESS. Good degree and experience 
essential. Resident post. Apply LADY PRINCIPAL, 





[SSURANCE COMPANY requires LADY SUPERINTEN- 


and 


DENT to supervise its large staff of Ladics, Must have had previcus experience 
a thorough knowledge of cffice routinc, Salary £150 to £200 per ,y ey _ 


Applications to be made writing to “F. C.,” c/o Strect’s, 30 Corbill, E.0. 8. 
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~~ BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Head-Master: Mr. J. ARCHYLL JONES, B.Sc, 


WANTED, SENIOR LANGUAGE MASTER (ineligible for Military Service) 
for French and. Elementary Latin—or a MISTRESS. 
Salary according to Scale—£140 to £240 for Male Teacher. For Mistress £130 


id with adequate experience will receive higher initia! salary. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
Applications to be eent on or before 16th Febiuary, 1918, 


education Offices, 
ond February, 1918. 


GWANSEA 


J. G. TAYLOR, 
Secretary. 





EDUCATION 
SWANSEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS., 

Applications are invited for the above appointment from ladies of expericnce in 
secondary education who have taken a good Honours Degree (or passed an equivalent 
examination) at a British University and are not over 40 years of age, 

“Commencing salary £400 per annum, 

Forms of application (which must be returned by uvt later than March 11th) and 
any further information may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The members of the Selection Committee wish to announce that canvassing by, or on 
behalf of, any candidate will disqualify her. 

Education Offices, 

9 Grove Place, Swansea, 
February 4th, 1918, 


Director of Education. 
ERBYSHIRE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Required after Easter, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Graduate or 
equivalent, with experience, Salary £150 to £170 initial—according to qualifications, 
Also ASSISTANT MISTRESS in Middle School, well qualified in Mathematics, 
Initial Salary £140.—Apply at once to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. J. REES, 








HIEF LIBRARIAN.—Lady or Gentleman Wanted.—State 
age, experience, and salary required, the PRESIDENT, Liverpcol Library, 
Lyceum, Bold Street, Liverpool, 


(NANTAB. B.A. (37), seeks Post. Master (30), Classics, Maths. 
J French, £75. Music Master, £50. Required, Tutor, £100 resident. Science 

















Master, £240, SCHOOLS FOR SALE.—Boys, also Girls, £60-£800. EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU, Sicilian House, Southampton Row, 
LECTURES, &o. 
ECTURES, 155 BROMPTON ROAD, on “ THEOSOPHY 


AND THE INVISIBLE WORLDS.” Tuesdays, 8 p.m., and every Friday 
Afternoon at 3.30, on “ THEOSOPHY AND THE GOSPEL STORY.” 
Admission Free, Syllabus from SECRETARY at above address, 
HOLLOWAY 


OYAL COLLEGE. 
' UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


THE GOVERNORS of the ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE invite applications 
for the post of SENIOR NON-RESIDENT LECTURER (Man) in CLASSICS, The 
post will be vacant in October, 1918. 

The salary is £600 per annum, The Lecturer will be expected to reside in the 
neighbourhcod of the College. 

Applications (10 copies), together with copies of testimonials, and the names of not 
more than three references, should be sent by MARCH 16TH to the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, from whom full particulars 
may be obtained, 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 

of Council: The Rey. W. TEMPLE, Acting Principal: Misa A. W. 
RICHARDSON, Students are prepared for the Arts and Scicnce Degrees of the 
University of London. Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course in 
Citizenship, Vees.—Resident from £90 a year, Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 21st-24th, 1918. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


lYHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 

Miss H. 0. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened In 1885, and was tho first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as Senden of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 
se THPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Students recelved in residence, Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Furthor particulars from the SECRETARY, 

















T° GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
_  CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 fr annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

. 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘Che Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includea Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygienc, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c,—For Prospectus apply the Secretary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, Chairman: Rt, 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Mies E. LAWRENCE. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Eseentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Students can 
enter any date, 
Ilustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex, 


COMMITTEE. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 





FARM, NEWEURY. Gardening for women. Extensive ra glass- 
houses. Vegctables, Fruit, jowers, and Rock Gardening. Full {cal 
instruction. Potany by B.Sc. Notable 8 in E inaté Beekeeping, 





Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry) London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern hous:, 200 yards irom sea. 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 








RIVATE TUITION.—Preparation for all the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, English, Mathematics, and Classics, Delicate or backward 
pupils receive most patient and careful attention—Apply to “ 8. R. R.,” 4 Portland 
Mansions, 8. Norwood, 8.E. 25. 
IP-READING FOR THE DEAF. 
Private lessons given to Adults and Children who have become Deaf. Ladies 


can also be received as resident pupils.—Apply, Miss HEWETT and Miss PIRRIE, 
Eaton House School, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 5. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
LL, sGnoLr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tol. 7 Grayshott. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—Fi_ -rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-ficlus and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
HIGH SCHOOL 


| 4\ DGBASTON FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Hcad-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years 
Thorough general education, with great atteation to health. Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


I [ I G H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tole. “‘ Watford 616.” 

INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLA RSHIPS will be held on March 20th and 21st 

for entrance in September, 1918.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 

Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville Colicge, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


rEXUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 
—_ (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals | yigg VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Tralning College, 


Tel.: 470 Harrow, 
-— rR nh FS Be 28 0 Bb, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Ss EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Jelightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. FEatire charge of Childrea 


with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

















D, 








KENT. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry, March, 1918. No Nomination required. Full particulars 


with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


‘ee for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opened 16th January, 1018, 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITT and MOOKE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church Buildings, E.C. 3, 


Tt RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


peseline sss COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master—F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £57 to £66 per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHiPS, MARCH 26TH. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2yNp. 

Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on =— to the HEAD-MASTER 

or the SECRETARY 


| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by examination beginning March 5th, 1918. Exhibitions (not competitive) for sons 
of Officers killed in the war will also be given. Boys examined at Kossall and in 
London.— For particulars apply The BURSAK, Rossall, Fleetwood. 

| deleted SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 

Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTEK, or BURSAR. 
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SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (Science, History, Classics), two Intermediate Science with 
First Medical Examination in 1916 and 1917. 

» Careful attention is = ~* we Bante es ae leisure-hour == tons 
istory, archaeology, carpentry, &c.), educational gardening, swimming life-saving, 
Prospectus, &c., from the Hea “MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

R Cc O LL E @ EE. 


0 V &£E 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
March, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President : 

Yj DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 

Assistant-Master at Rugby School. - Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 

Drill compu for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


A K H A M ® ¢cC HFHOOL. 
The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
MARCH 19th and 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
The School House, Oakham, Rutland, 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
Ts TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
ard Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


IIVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2(near Charing Cross Station). T.N, Gerrard 6179. Revised 
tariff, showing war advance, on application. Standard of accuracy and neatness 
maintained in spite of difficulties caused by war, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preicrred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information diffieult to obtain elsewhere. 
Cfices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


Qj CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the uel district preferred, and rough idea of fees shou!d be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


({HolcE OF 


CHOOLS 
8 & 
rprosues. 








SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given oy 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESS in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Aeeny has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated oa 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 








. MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Dpampeetrrcr REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES RKEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 











MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


£” PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 

“How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c. Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable, Exceptional testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept, 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 





ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2. 





EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Ir1sn Port. Limerick. Irisz 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, —- &c. Golden, Bilver, and Wedding Presents, Selection 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
postfree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. Lf forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Lstd. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. ‘Tins 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 53, 




















post fre.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheifield, 


The DUKE OF 





APPEALS. 
ALL BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND 
OTHER ALLIED SOLDIERS, 


Without distincticn of creed, are welcomed in 


THE CHURCH ARMY’sS 


HUNDREDS OF 


RECREATION HUTS, Tents & Centres, 


in the United Kingdom, France, Flanders (about 200 under enemy shell- 
fire), Italy, Malta, Salonica, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Kast Africa 
and India, also in the . 


CHURCH ARMY HOSTELS IN LONDON FOR MEN ON LEAVE 
FROM THE WEST FRONT. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF SOLDIERS and Hundreds of Sailors are 
daily received by the Church Army In these and other institutions, 


A HUT costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped ; maintenance £200 yearly, 


PLEASE HELP IN BEARING THE COST, FOR THE SAKE OF THE 
GALLANT MEN FIGHTING FOR LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 


Cheques crossed ‘Barclays’, a/c Church Army,”” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W. 1. 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to Rey. 
GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 








eS 


rINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. THe Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THe Ear, oF Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamirtoy, 





FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furnitures ia 


London at LOWSSE PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality anl Desiz.. 


Wn. SPRIGGS & Ce., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 





IF YOU WISH TO BUY MORE 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


THAN YOU CAN PAY FOR OUTRIGHT, APPLY TO THE 


Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance Society 


WHO HAVE 


An Attractive Scheme 


UNDER WHICM THE BONDS CAN BE 
PURCHASED BY ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, 

Apply to— ‘ 
ee THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
15 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


Telephone : REGENT 11335. LONDON. 








3 Pe 
"ten ? 






POINTS ABOUT CARS. NO. 3—Appearance. 


P\HE car owner views his 

‘“*mount” with similar 
feelings to those experienced by 
the horseman when he contem- 
plates the symmetry and well- 
groomed appearance of his 
thoroughbred. The appeal made 
by practical car desgn, fiee 
from anything superfluous. and 
a harmonious ‘‘tout ensemble” 
is unmistakable; the ‘* Austin” 
displays these characteristics 
in high degree. May we not 
add your name to our Priority 
List? 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
479-483 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
Telephone: Maytair 6230, 
Telegrams; Austinette, Wesdo, London, 
Head Office & Works: 

Northfield, Birmingham. 4 
Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 
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Books at Bargain Prices 


The following Novels and Books on general subjects 
have just become available for sale Secondhand :— 


Separation (Perrin), 2s.; Sheaf of Bluebells (Orczy), 2s. ; 
Marmaduke (Steel), 2s. ; Regiment of Women (Dane), 2s.; Mr. 
Teddy (Benson), 2s.; Zella Sees Herself (Delafield), 2s. ; Enchant- 
ment (Thurston), 2s.; Fishpingle (Vachell), 2s.; Hundredth 
Chance (Dell), 2s. ; Jan and Her Job (Harker), 2s. ; In Blue Waters 
(Stacpoole), 2s. ; Helen of Four Gates (An ex-Mill Girl), 2s. ; Inside 
the German Empire (Swope), 2s.; Books and Persons (Bennett), 
9s. 6d. ; God the Invisible King (Wells), 2s. 6d. ; My Reminiscences 
‘Tagore), 4s.; Reminiscences of a Literary Life (MacFarlane), 
4s, 6d.; Life of Diaz (Hannay), 3s. 6d.; Memories, Discreet and 
Indiscreet, 5s. 6d.; House of Lyme (Newton), 12s. 6d.; Charles 
Lister (Ribblesdale), 5s. ; Life of Algernon C. Swinburne (Gosse), 
bs.; Arthur Stanton (Russell), 5s.; A Soldier’s Memories (Young- 
husband), 5s. 6d.; Alfred Lyttelton (Lyttelton), 6s.; Russian 
Memories (Novikoff), 4s. 6d. ; Cellar-House of Pervyse (T. Serclaes 
and Mairi Chisholm), 2s. 6d.; Diary of a Russian Lady 
(Doukhovskoy), 6s. ; Life of John Richard Illingworth, 5s. ; Russian 
Court Memories, 1914-16, 6s. ; Winnowed Memories (Wood), 7s. 6d 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 580 Oxford Street, W.1. 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


we offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
m subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH and 
JERMAN into ENGLISH, and ENGLISH mto ESPERANTO. If your book 
eller does not stock *‘ THE FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number. 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex 8t., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 


Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £2,000,000. Together .. £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ins as os se «+ £4,000,000 
fotal Issued Capital and Reserves £8,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
mm application. 
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THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


The better one knows “ Three Nuns,” the better one 
appreciates it . . . be its flavour never so familiar, 
there is always some new charm to be discovered, 


Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain & ireland),Ltd.,Glasgow 


King’s Head is stronger Both are sold at 94d. per oz 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 
1d 


2 10;9%.20 | 


Cardboard Boxes of 50-1/94 
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ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 





Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


New Quarterly List available on application. 


SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


K.C.S.1., LL.D., &. LIFE AND LETTERS OF, by MISS 
MARY A. HOLLINGS. 12s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY- 
TWO YEARS 


By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 12s. net. 


STOPFORD BROOKE, The Life and 


Letters of 
By LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, M.A., with Portraits, 
2 vols. 15s. net. 


TREATIES OF PEACE AND THEIR 
TEACHING 


Three Centuries of, by the Right Hon. SIR W. G. F. PHILLI- 
MORE, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Life of 


By ADMIRAL SIR A. H. MARKHAM, K.C.B. 


THE FAITH OF A FARMER 


Extracts from the Diary of William Dannatt, of Great Waltham. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. E. G. DE MONTMOR- 
ENCY. 5s. net. 


THE MUSE IN ARMS. Verses by 


Fighting Men Edited by £. B. OSBORN. 6s. net. 


MODERN WATER COLOUR 


By ROMILLY FEDDEN. Including some Chapters of 
Current-day Art. Coloured and Other Illustrations. 6s. net. 


THE LIVING PRESENT 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. What woman can do in 
war time. 6s. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD 


By D. K. BROSTER, Joint Author of ‘ Chantemerle,”’ 
“The Vision Splendid,” &c. With its title borrowed from 
Millais’ well-known picture this volume constitutes a magnifi- 
cent story of the expedition of French émigrés equipped by 
England to help Royalist France in 1795. 6s. net. 


JITNY AND THE BOYS 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE, Author of “LOST NAVAL 
PAPERS.” “Anideal volume for parents who have sons in the 
fighting forces—and the fighting sons themselves.” 5s. net. 


STEPSONS OF FRANCE 


True Tales of the French Foreign Legion. 


15s. net. 





By CAPTAIN P. C. 


WREN, Author of ‘‘ The Wages of Virtue,” &c. 5s. net. 
HAWK OF THE DESERT 
By G. E. MITTON. 5s. net. 


MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


CATALOGUE 


OF INTERESTING AND VALUABLE 


Second-hand Books 


IN MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
(CHIEFLY FRENCH), 





Comprising :—History, General Literature (including several inter- 

esting items on Petrarca), Bibliography, Literary History, Memoirs, 

Political Economy, Art, Napoleon and the French Revolution, 

Folklore, Philosophy, the Occult Sciences, Curious and Facetious 
Books, Tracts and Pamphlets, Celtic, etc., etc. 


OrreRED (ror Casm) BY 


J. A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 


37 DEAN ROAD, 


WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W. 2, 





BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 








SECOND EDITION OF 

CHEMICAL DISCOVERY AND INVENTION IN THE 
20th CENTURY. By Prof. SIR WILLIAM TILDEN 
F.R.S., D.Sc. With 160 fine Illustrations. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

net. The presses of the United Kingdom and America have 
combined in a chorus of approval of this illuminating wake 
NATURE says :—* We commend it to the general attention of the 
public. The theme is lofty and inspiring, and the material vast It 
has required no small degree of skill to present it in an orderly and 
systematic manner. Nevertheless, the author makes no assumption 
of pr a k ledg We congratulate him on the production of a 
work as useful as it is accurate and interesting. It is admirably got 4 
and excellently illustrated ; a@ worthy and timely contribution.” 4 


EFFICIENCY METHODS : 
Scientifio Management. 

By M. McKILLOP, M.A., and A. D. McKILLOP, B.g¢ 

Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. oT 

An Introduction to the new science of Industrial and Commercial 

Efficiency, which has yielded such remarkable results in America, 


ARTIFICIAL DYESTUFFS: 
facture, and Use. 
By A. R. J. RAMSAY and H. CLAUDE WESTON, Authors 
of “‘ A Manual of Explosives” (ls. 3d. net). With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. The Subconscious Seif, 
(1) MAN’S UNCONSCIOUS CONFLICT: a Popular 
Exposition of Psycho-Analysis. 
By WILFRID LAY, Ph.D. Pp. 328, er. 8vo, cloth. 17s. 6d, 
net. [This day. 
Since Frevup’s remarkable discoveries of the vast influence of the 
unconscious mind upon man’s behaviour, interest in psycho- 
analysis had been sensational in its growth. This book applies the 
theories of Frrup and the Swiss researcher Juna to everyday 
living, therapy, education. It gives the individual the reason for 
his perplexing emotions and a definite programme for obtaining 
mastery of himself. 


(2) PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Dr. C. G. JUNG (Zurich University). With Introduction 
(40 pp.) by B. M. Hinxie, M.D. 612 pp., large 8vo. 21s. net. 


(3) THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC METHOD. 
By Dr. 0. PFISTER (Zurich). With Introduction by Prof. 
G. Stantey Hatt, President of Clark University. 608 pp., 
large 8vo. 21s. net. 

(2) is a brilliant study of the Transformations and Symbolisms of 
the ‘ Libido.” Not virginibus puerisque, but receiving much 
attention from an, Sanaa ogee and neuropaths. (3) approaches the 
subject of Sex less from the point of view of the physician, rendering 
the theme on the whole the more accessible to laymen. It presents 
each topic concisely, and then illustrates it by cases. 


BORIS GUDONOV: a Drama in Verse. 
By PUSHKIN. Translated into English Verse by ALFRED 
Hayes. With Preface by C. NaBoxorr. 2s. 6d. net. 


POLISH MANUAL FOR SELF-TUITION: Grammar, 
Exercises, Reading Extracts with Interlinear 


Translations, and Vocabularie;. 
By J. H. FREESE, M.A. (Cantab.). 3s. net. 


GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY OF THE SAMOAN 


LANGUAGE. 
By H. NEFFGEN. 





an Introduction to 


Their Nature, Manu. 


With Remarks on Similarities between 


the Samoan and the Tahitian and Maori Languages. 5s. net. 
“| HEARD A VOICE”; or, 
The Great Exploration. 

By A KING’S COUNSEL. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


“ The fact that it was transcibed through the hands of children under 
the eye of @ father whose life-work lies mm the sifting and collecting of 
evidence must surely count for something even among what one may 
call 7 pega sceptics. It bears the stamp of truth, and as such 

hould be a val addition to the literature of apirit communication. 
It is full of beausifal thoughts and imagery and the experiences set forth 
should afford consolation to many sorrowing hearts.’’—LicurT. 

‘* The whole book breathes a deeply religious spirit and will assuredly 
bring help and comfort to those suffering from bereavement. The 
author has set forth his narrative simply and straightforwardly, and 
it should compel many to a consideration of the important questions 
involved.” —OccuLT eavs EW. ' 

“ The « ications contain several points of indisputably evi- 
dential validity. Students of this class of phenomenon will find a 
great deal that is interesting and suggestive in it. There is much 
sincere religious feeling animating the messages.’’—V AHAN. 

“ There is a fine vein of seriousness throughout it that gives an 
eloquent answer to those who disparage spirit-communications as being 
invariably frivolous. Some highly enlightened Spirit-people send 
through messages in this book which are worthy to be read and pondered 
over by the most devout.’-—Psycuic GAZETTE. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 
68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of “ Fortitude,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph—*The workmanship is very good; the 
background of English ecenery is admirably done. There is distinc- 
tion in the style, and there is clever analysis in the characters.” 





W. B. YEATS’S NEW BOOK. 


Per Amica Silentia Lunae, 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown §S8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Evening Telegram.— I am sure that every admirer of 
W. B. Yeats will find ‘ Per Amica Silentia Lunae’ wholly delightful. 
It is in the form of an essay with a poetic introduction ; but the prose 
has the sheer joy of poetry.” 


Immortality : 
An Essay in Discovery, pocetetng. Scientific, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research. y B. ° 
STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, © W. 
EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “‘ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The British Medical Journal.—* Deals in a spirit of sanity and fairness 
with problems from the discussion of which these qualities are too 


often lacking.” 


Issues of Faith. 
A Course of Lectures). By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
net. 

The Guardian —‘ We warmly commend them to the attention 
of Church-people for their clearness and felicity of expression. Mr. 
Temple's style is of unfailing freshness ; he has the gift, commended by 
ur Lord, of ‘ bringing out things that are old’ as if they were ‘ new’ ” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Church in the Furnace. 
Essays by Seventeen T mars gy | Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders, 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Watchman, What of the Night? 
Being some Thoughts on the Position and Ideals 
of the Church of England. By RICHARD HENRY 
MALDEN, M.A., R.N., F.R.Hist.Soc., Acting Chaplain 
to H.M.S. ‘ Valiant.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Tuesday 


Early 





An Introduction to 
Church History. 


Being a Survey of the Relations of Christianity and 
Paganism in the Early Roman Empire. By R. 
MARTIN POPE, M.A., formerly of Manchester 
University and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 4s. net. 
The Times.—" This able and well-written handbook . . . presents a 
clear outline of a complicated study, and the young student will wel- 
come the attractive style in which it is written.” 


The Philosophy of Benedetto 
Croce: the Problem of Art 
and History. 


By H. WILDON CARR, D Litt., Author of “ The 
Philosophy of Change.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Glasgow Herald.—“* Mr. Wildon Carr’s attempt here is a critical 
commentary not on the whole work of Croce but on certain noting 
ideas which seem to the author to be of supreme importance in th 
present state of philosophy. . . . Whatever place this philosophy may 
take in future British thought, we are indebted to Mr. Carr for an able 
exposition and criticism.” 


*.* Send for Macmillan’s New Theological List. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.. LONDON, W.C. 2. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 85 New Bond 

pan Ragl 1, on Wednesday, February 20th, and two following days, at ONE o’clock 
precisely, 

VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of Miss 
M. A. Buller, 69 Holland Road, W. 14 (from the collection of the late James Holmes, 
Esq.), the property of T. W. Greene, Esq., late of Winchester, a portion of the library 
of the late C. H. Shoppee, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., of Mecklenburg Square, comprising 
valuable books on architecture, English and foreign to aphy, London livery 
companies, carly woodcuts, interesting old bindings, heraldic books, &c., &c., and 
other properties, including English and foreign literature, books of voyages and 
travels, Americana, topographical works and county histories, books relating to sport 
and natural history, historical works, books of costume, fine illustrated volumes on 
art and architecture, rare Shakespeariana, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 














THE VALUABLE STOCK OF THE LATE MR, JOSEPH HORNSTEIN, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 





. 1, on Monday, February 25th, and three folowing days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
The Third (and Concluding) Portion of the VALUABLE STOCK of the late Mr, 
Joseph Hornstein, of 110 Victoria Street, $,W. (sold by order of the London 
County & Westminster Bank, Limited, Executors of the Will of the Deceased), 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
British Birds. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.8. NEW EDITION, with 82 Plates in Colour, showing 
over 440 Fi . 4 Vols. 4to, gilt top, £8 8s. net. Volumes 
I, IL., and TIT. now ready. Volume IV. will be ready in March. 


Recommended for Reading this Lent by the Bishop of London. 


The Mount of Vision. 


Being a Study of Life in terms of the whole. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES HENRY BRENT, Bishop of 
the Philippine Islands. With an Introduction by the BISHOP 
OF LONDON, and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

“* It is a@ book for all time, and the whole diocese—indeed, the whole 
Church—may well be thankful to both Bishops—to the one for asking 
for it and to the other for writing it. We are not the least surprised that 
it ts being widely commended by other Bishops as well, for it is really 
@ most inspiring and a most helpful volume.”—Tue Recorp. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


The Valley of Decision. 


A Plea for Wholeness in Thought and Life. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Canon of Peterborough, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Christianity and Immortality. 
By the Rev. VERNON F. STORR, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Winchester Cathedral, Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward, teing the 


Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1915. 
With an Introductory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 




















FOURTH IMPRESSION Now Ready. 


= . 

Irish Memories. 
By E. (©. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 12s. 6d. net. 

7 a..iiors of ‘ The Irish R.M.’ were in truth artists to their 
finger-tips . . . and this book of memories is not less skilful than its 
forerunners. It abounds in vivid pictures . . . it contains a chapter 
on Dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, and in the latter will be 
found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old tales.”’—Tux Times. 


With a Preface by LORD D’ABERNON. 


The Control of the Drink Trade. 


A Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By HENRY CARTER, a Member of the Central Contro! Board 
(Liquor Traffic). With Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ It is a splendid record of one of the greatest social experiments 
ever tried in the United Kingdom.”—British WEEKLY. 








Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
** Much brilliant writing on a variety of subjects.”°—Daity News. 


The Commonwealth at War. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 6s, 6d, net. 
“The book is brilliantly writien, a piercing indictment of that 
loathsome thing which has raised its ugly form against civilisation.” 
—ScottisH Historicat Review. 


. "a > > re 
Illustrations of Chaucer’s England. 
Edited by Miss DOROTHY HUGHES, M.A. Vith a Preface 
by A. F, POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Edith Cavell, and other Poems. 


By DAVID ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


° 
Waith and Wrack. 
A Volume of Verse by DUNCAN J. ROBERTSON. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

‘* Mr. Robertson sings his love of the sea, the loch, the shore, the 
birds that haunt them, and of weather and season in their influence on 
human minds in pleasant rhythms—or sometimes in narrative, with 
an echo of ballad music—always running with an engaging grace, 
and never degenerating into jingle.’’—Tue Times. 

“‘ The lines are both graceful and eloquent.’”,-—Tur ScorTsMan, 


NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 


German War Aims. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. §8vo. 3a. net. 


The Commemorative Medal in the 


Service of Germany. 
By G. F. HILL, M.A., Keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals, British Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. 6d. net. 


The Trail of the Barbarians. 


Being “ L’Outrage des Barbares.” 
By PIERRE LOTI, Trarislated by Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4. 
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Mr. LEE WARNER has pleasure in announcing :— 


RECONSTRUCTION IN’ INDIA 
By His Highness THE AGA KHAN 


One Volume, Demy 8vo, at press for publication shortly after Easter. Net 18s. (post free 18s. 8d.), 


A Volume upon India by the Aga Khan would at any time command attention—in England no less than 
in India. At the present time, His Highness is afforded a peculiarly interesting opportunity for the exercise 
of political insight, of which it will be found that he has not failed to make full use. A book of the present 
character has long been in view, but it is perhaps fortunate that the Author’s recent prolonged indisposition 
has, by compelling him to rest in Europe, rendered possible that literary work for which the opportunity 
has heretofore been lacking. 


Owing to the Paper Shortage and large demand from India, it will be wise to place orders forthwith if 
copies are desired upon publication. It is hoped to publish shortly after Easter. 


THE ROMANTIC AGE IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. By ANTONIO CIPPICO, 


Lecturer in Italian Language and Literature in the University of London, University College. 112 pp. 
Crown 8vo. Ready in March. In cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net: Student’s Edition, limp cloth, flush edges, 
3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). [Now binding. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS. 


With twelve plates by Medici-quality colour-process after the Old Masters. Text by L. C. JANE. Crown 4to 
(10 by 7#in.), paper boards with plate, 4s. net (post free 4s. 5d.). [At Press, 





An unexpected feature of War has been the demand for Christmas and Easter Cards, at home and 
in the Colonies, of a type suited to the Times. Paper shortage severely limits the production of 
these, and early application should be made by those interested for :— 


THE MEDICI EASTER CARDS. Detailed List post free. Equally suitable for a gift at Easter are :— 


THE HIGHWAY OF THE CROSS, depicted in Ten Plates (in Medici-quality colour-process) after the 
Originals by Fra Angelico (largely from §. Marco). Introduction from Thomas 4 Kempis: text from 
the Bible: Conclusion from the Christian Year. Medium 8vo, Boards with plate, 5s. net (postage 5d.). 


A BOOK OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD is most suitable for the Young. 13 reproductions after 
the Old Masters in Medici-quality colour-process. Text (a) from the Bible. (6) Notes in plain language 
on each picture and its painter; also a simple Introduction upon the subject of the Italian Painters as 
illustrators of the Gospel Story. Large type, Crown 4to, Boards with plate, 4s. net (postage 5d.). 


* MEMORABILIA ”—Volumes for Easter :— 
Each ONE SHILLING (postage 2d.). 


QUIA AMORE LANGUEO & RICHARD DE CASTRE’S PRAYER TO JESUS. EASTER DAY, by 
Robert Browning. EASTER POEMS, Ed. by C. A. Miles. THE IDEAL, OF CITIZENSHIP, being 
the Speech of Pericles over those fallen in the War. ‘Transl. by A. E. Zimmern from Thucydides. 


Each EIGHTEENPENCE (postage 2d.)—Each with 12 illustrations in Collotype after the Old Masters: 
Introduction and Notes by G. F. Hill. 
TWELVE SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST, after DUCCIO DA SIENA. 
PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. | THE LAST SUPPER. 
SAINT CHRISTOPHER. SAINT GEORGE. SAINT MICHAEL. 
Complete List of ‘“‘ Memorabilia” post free on demand. 


IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Small crown 4to (9§ by 6}in.). Printed in the 
Riccardi Press Fount on hand-made paper with Riccardi Water-mark. In Michalet boards, 6s. net ; 
parchment, 12s. 6d. net; copies on vellum, {9 gs. net each. (Postage 5d.) Particulars of further 
volumes in this series free on demand. 


Write also for the following Catalogues and Lists, all free unless otherwise stated :— 


Complete List of Books published by Mr. Lee Warner on behalf of the Medici Society. Special prospectus 
of Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiani. Completely illustrated Prospectus of The Medici Prinis 
(6d.): Summary Catalogue of ditto (3d.). A Catalogue of over 400 Coloured Miniature Reproductions of Old 
and Modern Masters (3d.). A Summary List of a Series of Reproductions in Modern Art, issued, post free, 
on Behalf of the Medici Modern Art Society (England), Ltd. List of the Official Series of Postcards after 
pictures in The National Gallery, issued on behalf of the Trustees. List of the Medici Postcards (in Colour) 
after Old and Modern Painters. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON : 7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

















4OndON: Printed by W. Spraicat & Sons, Lrp., 08 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SpecTaTor (Limited), at their Office 
No, 1 Wellington Street (W.C, 2), im the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, February 16th, 118, 











